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During the past week, a 
minority of the Republican 
members of the House, 
who have been called the insurgents, 
sought to compel a revision of the rules 
by which procedure in the House has 
been governed. The retention of these 
rules was desired by the majority and by 
Mr. Cannon, who was virtually the only 
candidate for Speaker. Representatives 
of each faction had conferences with 
President Taft. It was admitted that the 
insurgents could not accomplish anything 
except by a temporary alliance with the 
Democrats. The President opposed such 
an alliance and exprest the opinion that 
it was expedient to defer a contest over 
the rules until the regular session in De- 
cember. He feared that such a contest 
at the beginning of the special session, 
involving, as it must, a division of the 
Republican majority and more or less 
bitterness, would tend to delay the pas- 
sage of the tariff bill. An attempt was 
made to show that Mr. Roosevelt was 
assisting the insurgents, reference being 
made to a letter said to have been re- 
ceived by an insurgent leader from the 
chief editor of the magazine with which 
the ex-President is connected, stating 
that the editors favored a revision of the 
rules. It was explained, however, that 
the editorial policy had been adopted be- 
fore Mr. Roosevelt became connected 
with the magazine, and that those con- 
trolling the magazine thought it might be 
wise to defer revision or reorganization 
until December. The editor, it was 
added, had not sent such a letter to an 
insurgent. The number of the insurgents 
was said to be about thirty. There are 
391 members, and 218 of them are Re- 
publicans. Thirty Republicans, voting 
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with all of the 173 Democrats, would 
make a little more than a majority. But 
it was said that several Democrats, desir- 
ing to be regarded with favor by the 
Speaker and to obtain prominent places 
in committees, would not assist a move- 
ment hostile to him and his policy. At 
the Republican caucus, on the night of 
the 13th, Mr. Cannon was nominated for 
Speaker, receiving 162 of the 186 votes 
cast. Thirty-two Republicans were ab- 
sent, and nearly all of these were in- 
surgents. At Mr. Cannon’s suggestion, 
a concession was made, in a provision 
that the members of the important Com- 
mittee on Rules should be selected by the 
House, but those who were thereafter 
nominated for this committee by the 
caucus were the members whom Mr. 
Cannon would have appointed. It was 
voted that the old rules should be adopt- 
ed. In his address, Mr. Cannon, speak- 
ing of the impending revision of the 
tariff and also of the rules, said: 

“It is not only necessary that we do our 
work well; it is essential that we do it as 
quickly as is consistent with thoroness. The 
industries of over 80,000,000 of people await 
our motions. The wisdom of those who have 
preceded us has left us a system of rules the 
most efficient that ever guided a legislative 
body as large as the House of Representatives. 
Every step in making those rules efficient was 
resisted bitterly and the men who stood up for 
the rules were misrepresented by every inter- 
est affected by their action and criticised by a 
large army of innocent victims of misrepresen- 
tation. But misrepresentation dies with the 
day. Now those men so much criticised then 
are commended on every hand, while a new 
brood of misrepresentations arouses new criti- 
cisms against those who today continue the 
work of the past. These things will also pass 
and when present misunderstandings have died 
away we also shall have the commendation of 
the future if only we remain true to ourselves 
and to our trust.” 
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It was conceded that at the opening of 
the session Mr. Cannon would be re- 
elected Speaker, altho the action to be 
taken concerning the rules was not so 
clearly foreseen. George T. Oliver, 
of Pittsburgh, has been nominated by the 
Republicans of the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture to succeed Mr. Knox in the Senate. 
Mr. Oliver was born in Ireland sixty-one 
years ago. For a time he practiced law. 
Then he gained a large fortuné in the 
steel industry, and he owns two Pitts- 
burgh newspapers. He was an intimate 
friend of Senator Quay——A _ new cen- 





sus bill has been prepared, and it will be 


past. It provides for appointments in 
accordance with a modification of the 
merit system. As it is more acceptable 
to the advocates of that system than the 
bill that was vetoed by President Roose- 
velt, its supporters think that President 
Taft will sign it. With an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for such work, the 
Commissioner of the Land Office is get- 
ting ready to investigate thoroly all land 
cases in which fraud is suspected. The 
suit of the Government against the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, to re- 
cover coal lands in Wyoming valued at 
$1,500,000 and alleged to have been ac- 
quired fraudulently by means of “dum- 
my” entries, has been discontinued, the 
company having restored to the Govern- 
ment the entire tract. Among the last 
official acts of President Roosevelt was 
the signing of proclamations adding 
4,980,736 acres to national forests in Ne- 
vada, South Dakota, New Mexico and 
Arizona. About 1,500,000 acres are 
added to four forests in New Mexico, 
500,000 to two in Arizona, and 2,275,000 
to seven in California, two of the latter 
lying partly in Nevada. 








ef 
At the conferences, in 
Labor Questions Philadelphia, on the 


11th and 12th between 
representatives of the coal miners’ union 
and the railroad presidents and others 
representing the owners of the anthra- 
cite mines, no agreement was reached. 
The miners’ chief demands were for rec- 
ognition of the union, an increase of pay, 
collection of union dues by the operators, 
and an agreement for only one year. 
The operators rejected all of them, and 
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proposed a renewal of the present agree- 
ment for three years. It is understood 
that they will consent to nothing else. 
President Lewis, of the union, and his 
associates will report to a convention to 
be held at Scranton on the 23d, and then 
will confer with the operators again. 
One reason given by the operators for 
refusing to recognize the union was that, 
as they alleged, the union was controlled 
by bituminous miners and interests. On 
the other hand, the union’s representa- 
tives say that their signatures to an 
agreement can be worth very little if they 
are not the signatures of persons repre- 
senting an organized body of mine work- 
ers. In a publisht statement, the opera- 
tors assert that they stand now, as in the 
past, for the “open shop.” Wages can- 
not be increased, they continue, without 
increasing the price of coal to consum- 
ers, and such an increase they will not 
make. The present condition of busi- 
ness, in their opinion, points to a reduc- 
tion of wages, rather than an increase, 
and “if either side should be eager to re- 
new the agreement, it is not the oper- 
ators but the mine workers.”———The 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia has sustained the granting, by 
Justice Gould, of the jnjunction against 
Samual Gompers and his associates in 
the case of the boycott against the Bucks’ 
Stove and Range Company, but has 
modified the terms of the restraining or- 
der so that it will permit the publication 
and circulation of comment upon the 
complainant and its business: 

“The decree goes too far when it enjoins the 

publication or distribution of the Federationist 
or other periodicals containing any reference 
to complainant, its business, or its product. It 
should merely prohibit the printing of the name - 
of the complainant, its business or product in 
the ‘We don’t patronize’ or ‘unfair’ list in 
furtherance of the boycott. The last five words 
should be added, for when the conspiracy is 
at an end the Federation will have the same 
right that any association or individual now 
has to comment upon the relations of the com- 
plainant with its employees.” 
Chief Justice Shepard dissented, holding 
that the court had no power to restrain 
the publication, and that the decree 
abridged the freedom of the press. This 
decision does not touch the contempt 
proceedings and the appeal from the jail 
sentences. 
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*-It was reported at the 
end of last week that 
an engagement had 

taken place between three Nicaraguan 

gunboats and Salvador’s gunboat, the 

“Presidente”; that the “Momotombo,” 

leader of the attacking flotilla, had been 

disabled and had withdrawn for repairs, 
and that there had been a second en- 
gagement, results unknown. But on 

Sunday the Presidents of the two repub- 

lics, answering inquiries by telegraph, 

said the reports were false. Our Gov- 
ernment has ordered warships to patrol 
both coasts of Nicaragua and has direct- 
ed John H. Gregory, United States 
Chargé d’Affaires in Nicaragua, to re- 
turn to Washington, thus practically 
severing diplomatic relations with that 
country. Minister Coolidge resigned 
some time ago because of the futility of 
his negotiations for a settlement by arbi- 
tration of the claim of George D. Em- 
ery. This claim relates to a concession 
for cutting mahogany. It is said that 
President Zelaya violated the terms of 
the concession, seized Mr. Emery’s 
property, and unjustly demanded from 
him a fine of $500,000. Owing to indi- 
cations that Zelaya is disposed to ignore 
the agreements of the recent peace con- 
ference for a reference of all disputes to 
the new Central American Court of 
Justice, it is said that the United States 
and Mexico may shortly decide to inter- 
vene and by force to put an end to the 
annoying quarrels of the four republics 
north of Costa Rica. There are rumors 
that the annexation of Guatemala and 

Honduras by Mexico, and of Nicaragua 

and Salvador by the United States has 

been considered. 


Quarrels in 
Central America 


There have been pub- 
lisht the following ex- 
tracts from a letter 
said to have been sent, on December 4th 
last, by President Roosevelt to Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, the English author 
and explorer, who was then at New 
Orleans : 

“Just a hasty line so that it may reach you 
before you leave New Orleans. I do not think 
that we shall intervene in Hayti. Of course 
we ought to, but this people of ours simply 
does not understand how things are outside our 
own boundaries. Of course I do not desire 
to act unless I can get the bulk of our people 


Mr. Roosevelt 
on Intervention 
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to understand the situation and to back up the 
action; and to do that I have to get the facts 
vividly and clearly before them. In Panama, 
Cuba, Santo Domingo and Porto Rico it neea- 
ed months or years of preparation before we 
could get our people to see things straight, and 
the worst of it is that the educated northeast- 
erners are not merely blinded, but often malev- 
olently blind to what goes on. We ought to 


* have interfered in Venezuela again and again 


during the last seven years. We ought to have 
interfered in Central America and Hayti. In 
all three places we ought now to do some- 
thing of the same kind that we are doing in 
Cuba, Santo Domingo or Panama, according 
to the exigencies of the case. But the Ameri- 
can people simply were not alive to the situa- 
tion.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt’s attention was di- 
rected to this, he said: “As a general 
thing, when a private letter has been 
divulged, as this one has been, it is pret- 
ty sure to be more or less garbled.” 
Ex-President Castro has engaged pas- 
sage on a steamer leaving Bordeaux on 
the 26th for Venezuela, but it is said 
that the journey will be made only by 
his wife, who will seek to obtain pos- 
session of the property which he left in 
that country. If he should land in 
Venezuela he would at once be arrested 
and tried for conspiring to assassinate 
President Gomez. 





Joseph Petrosino, 
a lieutenant in the 
New York police 
force, and for the last four years the 
head of a group of detectives dealing 
with the crimes of Italian immigrants be- 
longing to so called “Black Hand” or- 
ganizations, was assassinated on the 12th 
in Palermo (Sicily), where he was obtain- 
ing evidence to be used in preventing the 
admission of Italian criminals at Ameri- 
can ports or in causing the deportation 
of such criminals already admitted. Pe- 
trosino, who was born not far from Na- 
ples, had been in the New York police 
force for twenty-six years and had made 
a remarkable record as a detective in 
connection with the offenses of “black 
hand” blackmailers, kidnappers and 
bomb-throwers. About 500 convictions 
had been placed to his credit, and he had 
caused the deportation from New York 
of not less than 100 Sicilian or Calabrian 
criminals. It is supposed that he was 
murdered by some of these men. In 
1906, it is said, he was condemned to 
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death by the Camorra because he caused 
the expulsion from New York of one of 
the leaders of that organization. He 
sailed for Italy on February 8th, his pur- 
pose being to obtain the evidence already 
mentioned and to arrange for joint action 
by the Italian and the United States au- 
thorities in order that the emigration of 
Italian criminals to this country might be 
prevented. Several arrests have been 
made in Palermo, but at last reports the 
assassins had not been captured. 


as 


The employees of the 
street railroad company 
in Manila have been on 
strike since the 4th, when the company 
refused to increase their pay. A boycott 
prevents the natives from using the cars. 
Up to the end of last week there had 
been no disorder. Non-union conductors 
and motormen are accompanied by armed 
policemen..———Governor-General Smith 
has decided that Dominador Gomez, 
leader of the Federation of Labor, who 
was recently elected a member of the 
Manila Municipal Council, cannot hold 
the office, because he is not a citizen of 
the islands and has been convicted of 
crime. He was found guilty of selling 
opium. unlawfully. Not long ago he was 
sentenced to be imprisoned four months 
for inciting disorder in connection with a 
labor dispute. Sentence having been con- 
firmed on appeal, he was taken to jail 
last weeck.——Teodoro Kalaw, editor of 
El Renacimiento, the organ of the radi- 
cal element among the Filipinos, has been 
found guilty of libeling Commissioner 
Dean C. Worcester, and sentenced to be 
imprisoned nine months and to pay a fine 
of 3,000 pesos. Nicholas Zamora, a 
Filipino Methodist minister, has with- 
drawn from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and with about 1,000 followers 
is organizing an Evangelical Methodist 
Church of the Philippines. This move- 
ment is said to be due to no doctrinal dif- 
ferences, but merely to the desire of the 
seceders for an independent organization. 
& 
The bill forbidding aliens to buy 
land has been rejected in the 
House by a vote of 49 to 11. In 
the course of the debate ,Congressman 
Viondi answered as follows the com- 
plaint of Congressman Garcia that 
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Americans were rapidly increasing their 
holdings of land in Cuba: 

“I want to say the Americans are our 

friends. The world has marveled at people 
who twice have had our liberty in fe hands 
and permitted us to become free and independ- 
ent. I, as a lover of my country, was as much 
concerned and jealous as any one on the two 
occasions when the Americans occupied the 
palace, but I have seen them go and feel they 
are our friends.” 
Under the provisions of the general am- 
nesty bill, which was signed last week, 
800 prisoners have been released. Among 
these are several notorious criminals. 
One of them was serving a cumulative 
sentence of ‘ninety-eight years for homi- 
cide, robbery and other offenses. The 
House has past a bill permitting cock- 
fights, but only on Sundays and holidays, 
and excluding from such entertainments 
persons under twenty years of age. A 
bill repealing General Wood’s prohibition 
of bullfighting has been introduced, and 
the passage of it is expected. An appro- 
priation of nearly $1,500,000 for the 
army has been granted by the Senate. 
The two factions of the Liberal party 
have laid aside their differences and 
united. 


Js 

eg ON The Income Tax bil! 
Tax Bill for which the Govern- 
ment has been working 

for over two years has past the Chamber 
of Deputies by a vote of 407 to 166. It 
now goes to the Senate, which is expect- 
ed to reject it, or very materially change 
it, but if the people of the country sup- 
port the Government as they have for the 
last few years, it will be undoubtedly 
forced thru in time. M. Caillaux, Min- 
ister of Finance, to whom the bill is 
chiefly due, defended it on its final pas- 
sage in a speech which was placarded 
thruout France by vote of the Chamber. 
He said that the new system would re- 
duce taxation on land, agriculture and 
commerce and throw the burden directly 
upon those who can best afford to carry 
it. Only about one person in 146 of the 
population would be materially affected 
bv the bill. The new income tax will 
take the place of taxes on real estate, 
improved and unimproved, on personal 
property, on doors and windows, and on 
stocks, bonds and commercial transfers. 
Incomes from real estate, stocks, bonds 
and other forms of capital, except sav- 
ings deposits, will pay 4 per cent. In- 
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comes derived from the profits of com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings and 
from farm production will pay 3} per 


cent. Salaries and pensions above $250 
per year will pay 3 per cent. There is also 
a complementary tax imposed upon all 
incomes above $1,000. This is progres- 
sive, ranging from $2 at lowest to 4 per 
cent. upon all incomes above $20,000. 
The income of foreign residents is esti- 
mated at seven times the amount of rent 
they pay. The new taxation system is 
expected to give a revenue of $140,000,- 
oo00.——M. Picard, who as Minister of 
Marine has undertaken to reform the 
French navy, has come into conflict with 
M. Caillaux, Minister of Finance, on ac- 
count of the pecuniary difficulty. Picard 
wanted $44,750,000 for the navy, but 
Caillaux was unwilling to grant more 
than $30,000,000. A compromise was 
finally arranged on $38,000,000, which will 
be used for ammunition, enlargement of 
docks and other improvements, but not 


for new ships. The first instalment of 
$6,000,000 will be placed at his disposal 
this year. The management of the navy 
in the past has been scandalously extrav- 
agant and inefficient. Supplies have 
been ordered to favored naval contractors 
at high prices without any regard to the 
necessities of the service. 
& 

The question of the 
right of men em- 
ployed in the Gov- 
ernment service to strike has been a dis- 
turbing factor in France for several 
years. The General Federation of Labor 
has endeavored to bring the Government 
employees under its control, while, on the 
other hand, the Government has always 
held that a strike of its employees should 
be treated as mutiny and desertion. The 
struggle has been brought to a crisis this 
week by a strike of the employees of the 
postal service. The Government wishes 
to introduce into the civil ‘service the sys- 
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tem of promotion by merit in place of the 
present custom, in which seniority alone 
decides the matter. This was regarded 
with disfavor by the postmen, and after 
a meeting on the evening of March 12th 
several hundred of them marched to the 
telegraph bureau and tried to induce the 
telegraphers to join them in a strike. A 
riot ensued in which the telegraph in- 
struments were broken and the police had 
difficulty in clearing the office. On the 
following day few of the telegraphers 
appeared and not much work was done. 
The office was glutted with telegrams 
and the service generally disorganized. 
Many of the telephone operators joined 
in the strike, and it is feared it will be 
extended to the railway clerks, account- 
ants, linesmen and other employees in 
the national system of communications. 
Forty of the leaders of the postmen have 
been suspended and eight of those who 
took part in the riot in the telegraph 
bureau in the post office have been ar- 
rested. The striking Government em- 
ployees will also receive the support of 
the electricians, and Secretary Pataud 
of that union has threatened to put Paris 
in darkness, as he did twice last fall. 
Mr. Pataud appeared at the Hotel Con- 
tinental one evening last week, when two 
big banquets and a ball were to be given, 
and when the manager of the hotel re- 
fused to see him he ordered all the lights 
of the hotel cut off. The Continental had 
establisht a private electric plant for such 
an emergency, but when the men were 
called upon it was found that they had 
joined the union and refused to work. 
The manager of the hotel was compelled 
to send for M. Pataud and agreed to pay 
20 cents a day more to all employees of 
the hotel, at which the light immediate- 
ly appeared. The Hotel Continental has 
since replaced its striking electricians 
with non-union men and begun a civil 
action against M. Pataud. The Govern- 
ment has ordered 200 military telegraph- 
ers to Paris to take the places of strikers 
if necessary. 
as 

The report cabled 
to this country a 
few weeks ago 


Suffrage in 
Sweden and Denmark 


that a universal suffrage law had past the 
Swedish Parliament giving the ballot to 
all the inhabitants of that country over 
twenty-four years of age was generally 
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interpreted in the United States as an 
extension of the suffrage to women. 
This, however, was an error. The ballot 
is still restricted to men, altho- women 
are privileged to hold village and parish 
offices——The first municipal election 
under the new Danish law was held -on 
March 12th, and the women took an ac- 
tive part both as voters and candidates. 
Shelters were provided at the polls where 
mothers could leave their baby carriages 
while they voted. About 7 per cent. of 
the candidates elected in the provinces 
were women. The new Municipal Coun- 
cil of Copenhagen will be composed of 
thirty-five men and seven women. 
& 

The second ballot for 
members of the Chamber 
of Deputies in the thirty- 
four districts where there was no major- 
ity in the recent election was held Sun- 
day and resulted in increased gains for 
the radical wing. The Pope’s removal 
of the Non-expedit prohibition has had 
an effect opposite to what was intended. 
The Clerical vote thus admitted proved 
less formidable than was supposed and 
at the same time caused the Anti-Cler- 
icals to rally to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. The Socialists and Radicals 
will have some thirty more seats than in 
the last parliament and will have more 
influence on the administration because 
they belong to the more moderate wing 
of the Socialists. The Sindacalists or 
revolutionary Socialists have lost control 
of the party, and those who are now 
coming to the front favor the achieve- 
ment of socialistic reforms by gradual 
and constitutional methods. That the 
moderate movement is the more popular 
is shown by this election. Signor Bosso- 
lati, representing the constitutional wing, 
has now charge of the Socialist organ 
Avanti, replacing Signor Enrico Ferri, 
of the more violent party, and in this 
election Bossolati was elected in Rome 
by a majority of 800 votes against Col- 
onel Santini, a Royalist and a Catholic, 
who had twice defeated Ferri. 


& 


The Wright brothers, who 
Aeronautics are continuing their experi- 
ments at Pau, France, re- 
ceived last month a visit from King Al- 
fonso of Spain and will this month be 


The Italian 
Election 
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visited by King Edward of England. 
King Alfonso takes a great interest in 
aviation as well as automobiling, and it 
was only-the protests of his Ministers 
and the appeals of his wife which re- 
strained him from undertaking a flight. 
As it was, he contented himself with sit- 
ting in the aeroplane and learning how it 
was managed. Much dissatisfaction 
is exprest in English papers and Parlia- 
ment discussions over the failure of 
Great Britain to keep up with other 
countries in aeronautic progress. The 
Wright brothers ordered six aeroplanes 
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structed in accordance with the plans by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell at Baddeck, 
Nova Scotia. Instead of having two 
large planes, as used by Wright, Farman 
and others, the Bell machine is composed 
of a large number of tetrahedral kites or 
cells joined together. The Bell machine, 
“Silver Dart,’ rose from the ice and 
miade a distance of 11 miles, returning 
to its starting point. A new and more 
powerful machine on a similar model, 
“Cygnet II,” is almost ready for testing. 

On the occasion of the Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration, to be held between Sep- 














IN THE AEROPLANE AT PAU. 
Wilbur Wright,-with his hand on the lever, explains his machine to King Alfonso of Spain. 


constructed in London on the model of 
the one they are now using and guaran- 
teed to fly for twenty minutes. The 
Wrights are expected to go to England 
soon to test them before turning them 
over to the Government. At Pau, Wil- 
bur Wright has twice risen from the 
earth without the use of his derrick for 
giving the machine a start. Special 
interest attaches to the experiments be- 
ing made with flying machines con- 


tember 25th and October oth of this year, 
arrangements have been made for an 
aerial contest. Flying machines will 
start from New York City for Albany 
above the river on which will be sailing 
Henry Hudson’s “Half Moon” and Rob- 
ert Fulton’s steamboat, “Clermont.”—— 
The Zeppelin airship rose over Lake 
Constance to an altitude of 3,000 feet, 
which establishes a new record for di- 
rigible balloons. 





The Opening Session in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


PARLIAMENTARY session 
A which promises or threatens to be 

especially momentous has just 
been opened by King Edward in West- 
minster Palace. The King’s Speech was 
longer than usual and appeared to me to 
be thrilling with interest, not only be- 
cause of the subjects on which it 
touched, but likewise because of the sub- 
jects on which it appeared to refrain de- 
liberately from touching. We heard 
nothing, for instance, about the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland, altho we 
have had repeated assurances from min- 
isterial lips that the Government are de- 
termined to bring this great question to 
a decision at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Nor did we hear anything about 
any determination on the part of the 
Government to bring to an immediate 
issue the constitutional question as to 
the action of the Lords with regard to 
the Licensing Bill. Mr. Asquith and his 


colleagues propose to deal with the Irish 
Land Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, to introduce an Indian Reform Bill, 
and other measures of much importance 
to the public in various parts of the Em- 
pire, and it cannot be denied that the 
announcements made in the Royal 
speech promise ample and very useful 
work for the session. If this were mere- 
ly a session like any other no impartial 
observer could possibly say that the Lib- 
eral Government could be accused of 
failing to turn to good account the 
months of work before it. But then it 
must at once come up to the mind of 
every observer that the one great public | 
question which seems to call for prompt- 
est decision, the question as to the rival 
powers of the hereditary assembly and 
the representative assembly, has been 
put off to an undefined future. That 


was the one subject about which the 
whole public of these countries felt an 














THE KING AND QUEEN ON THE WAY TO OPEN PARLIAMENT, 
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especial anxiety when the opening day 
of the session came on, and we were all 
waiting with anxious interest for the 
announcement to be made in the Speech 
of the Sovereign. 

There were, indeed, many among us 
who profest to have known for certain 
during some weeks past the course 
which Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
had made up their minds to take as to 
the alternative before them. Some of 
the daily papers affirmed with absolute 
confidence that the Government had re- 
solved to put off the great constitutional 
crisis for two years, and in the mean- 
time to get thru a large amount of valu- 
able parliamentary work, and then to 
make an appeal to the country by means 
of a general election for a final settle- 
ment as to the powers and the privileges 
possest by the House of Peers. We 
ordinary and commonplace members of 
society were meeting every day with 
some well-informed personage profess- 
ing to be in the confidence of the Gov- 
ernment who told us that such was the 
positive decision of the statesmen in 
office. Now, it appears that, however 
those well-informed personages con- 
trived to get their information, the in- 
formation was unquestionably correct. 
I quite admit that there is a good deal 
to be said as to the prudence of the 
course taken by the Government and the 
practical advantages of getting some 
useful and much needed measures of 
legislation past quietly and securely be- 
fore the great constitutional struggle be- 
tween Lords and Commons comes to a 
settlement. The Liberal party outside 
the House of Commons is at present in 
a condition which threatens many pos- 
sible divisions. The labor organizations, 
the Home Rule question, many subjects 
belonging to foreign and colonial policy, 
suggest serious divisions of opinion in 
constituencies hitherto regarded as quite 
safe for the Liberals, and thus might 
well seem to justify the accomplishment 
of some useful legislative work before 
the lists are open for the great contest. 
I must say, however, for myself, that I 
should have felt better satisfied with the 
ministerial policy if it had taken up at 
once the challenge of the Peers and de- 
cided to fight out the great constitutional 
battle at the earliest possible opportunity. 


IN WESTMINSTER 














R. BARRY O’BRIEN. 


Previous to the opening of the session 
hardly any other subject was receiving 


so much attention from the London 
press and the London public as the visit 
of King Edward and his Queen to the 
Kaiser at Berlin. There is great hope 
felt even among those who do not quite 
believe that the whole fortunes of the 
world turn upon the meetings of sover- 
eigns, that this friendly visit may do 
much to bring to an end the wild alarm 
felt both in England and in Germany as 
to the immediate probability, if not in- 
deed the immediate certainty, of a war 
between these two European Powers, 
which ought to have so many bonds of 
cordial friendship holding them together. 
I have no doubt whatever that the main 
purpose of King Edward’s visit to the 
German court was to bring about the 
complete restoration of friendly feelings 
and peaceful relations between these two 
nations, which may well be described as 
the two leading Powers of Europe. 

The King of England is a man of far 
greater political capacity and practical 
common sense than the German Em- 
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peror, and there is every reason to hope 
that his visit may havé a healthful and 
happy influence over the somewhat 
flighty personage who is now the 
crowned figurehead of the German Em- 
pire. What rational object these two 
Powers could have for forcing one an- 
other into a rivalry of war seems im- 
possible for sanity to conceive. Yet we 
know that there has been a wild outcry 
in Germany for an increase of its naval 
armament, and we know, too, that this 
demand has been made the excuse for a 
still wilder outcry thruout England for 
the indefinite multiplying of the British 
warships in order 
to resist the’ land- 
ing of a German 
army on the shores 
of England, on its 
way to occupy the 
English capital. 
Indeed, we had 
been given here to 
understand that 
the Germans are 
actually preparing 
aerial warships to 
descend upon us 
from the _ skies, 
and thus anticipate 
or keep time with 
the landing of the 
German military 
forces from their 
war steamers on 
our coasts. If the 
visit of King Ed- 
ward to Berlin 
should help in any 
way to bring back 
the reign of common sense to the fanat- 
ical alarmists among both peoples it will 
deserve to be recorded as one of the 
victories of peace which the poet tells 
us are no less renowned than those of 
war. 

That allusion to the victories of peace 
and those of war, and the fact that I 
have been treating of events in Berlin, 
bring me to another event, in itself of a 
very different order, which has just 
taken place in London. That event was 
the unveiling in St. Paul’s Cathedral of 
a marble bust in memory of the famous 
war correspondent, the late Sir William 
Howard Russell. The name and the 
fame of William Howard Russell live in 
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New York just as well as they do in 
London, altho he wrote much which 
there as well as here must have aroused 
many a keen controversy. I have asso- 
ciated him, or at least his memory, with 
the capital of the German Empire, for 
the reason that one of my early recol- 
lections of Russell is of the time when I 
met him in Berlin on the great historical 
occasion when the sovereign, who was 
then King William of Prussia, was cre- 
ated the first Emperor of the newly 
formed German Empire, called into be- 
ing after the complete defeat of the 
Austrian Emperor had been brought 
about by the po- 
litical genius of 
Bismarck and the 
military genius of 
Moltke. Russell 
was then acting 
as special corre- 
spondent for the 
London Times and 
I as special corre- 
spondent for the 
London Morning 
Star, the journal 
which represented 
the political opin- 
ions of Richard 
Cobden and John 
Bright. The coro- 
nation took place 
at Konigsberg, in 
the northeast of 
Prussia, and there 
again I met Rus- 
sell several times. 
That was my one 
sole expedition as 
a newspaper special correspondent. 

I may mention the fact that in the 
same cathedral—St. Paul’s, London— 
where the monument to Sir William 
Howard Russell has just been unveiled 
by the distinguisht soldier, Sir Evelyn 
Wood, is another monument to a war 
correspondent, Archibald Forbes, who 
made his name as famous in the days of 
the telegraphic wire as the name of Rus- 
sell had been in the days of postal de- 
livery by railway carriage. I knew 
Archibald Forbes well and had followed 
with deep interest his brilliant career 
until his too early death. He was war 
correspondent for the London Daily 
News during several years of the time 
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when I was one of the writers of leading 
articles for that journal, and, like Sir 
William Howard Russell, he was the 
author of many valuable books on his 
own especial subjects. These two monu- 
ments find a fitting place and are fitting- 
ly companioned in the great cathedral. 
‘The war correspondent has come to be 
during recent generations one of the 
most remarkable and important figures 
in our civilization. In the earlier ages 
of mankind there were indeed war cor- 
respondents also, but then the war corre- 
spondent and the maker of war were 
usually one and the same individual. 
The Greeks had their Xenophon, who 
was military commander, historian, es- 
sayist and war correspondent all in one, 
while it seems almost superfluous to add 
that the Romans had their Julius Cesar, 
who would most certainly have won un- 
dying fame for himself in any one of 
these capacities, but who achieved dn 
unsurpast success in all of them, and 
added to his other distinctions the fame 
of being, according to no less an author- 
ity than Cicero, the greatest Roman ora- 
tor of his age, even among those who 
were orators and nothing else. Who 


shall say what William Howard Russell 
and Archibald Forbes might not have 


done as commanders if some sudden 
stroke of fortune had given to each a 
chance of commanding an army? 

A book recently publisht which has 
been much reviewed and talkt about in 
England and in Ireland already is that 
entitled “Dublin Castle and the Irish 
People,” written by Mr. -R. Barry 
O’Brien, and publisht by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner‘ & Co., London. 
Mr. O’Brien had before this brought on 
himself some notice as the author of a 
life of Charles Stewart Parnell, and one 
of the late Sir Charles Russell, the 
famous barrister and member of. Parlia- 
ment and Lord Chief Justice, who was 
afterward created Lord Russell of Kil- 
lowen. Neither of these works, how- 
ever, can be said to have cailed forth un- 
qualified commendation from critics and 
readers. The general impression was 
that Mr. Barry O’Brien had not had 
such opportunities in either case of close 
personal acquaintance with the subject 
of his biography as. would warrant him 
in attempting to become the Boswell to 
his Johnson. I may freely confess that 
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I shared in this conviction myself, I was, 
as my readers probably know, a close 
political associate and personal friend of 
Charles Stewart Parnell during many 
years of my parliamentary life, and | 
enjoyed the close personal acquaintance, 
and I hope I may say the friendship of 
Lord Russell of Killowen during many 
of the most brilliant years of his distin- 
guisht career. But when Mr. O’Brien 
came to deal with the story of Dub- 
lin Castle he had found a subject which 
required for the most part only a study 
of authentic past history and a close 
observation of recent events and pub- 
lic men in order to enable a writer of 
real capacity to endow the reading pub- 
lic with a work of genuine and enduring 
value. According to the best of my 
judgment, “Dublin Castle and the Irish 
People” is such a work. Its very title 
comes of a happy inspiration. It pre- 
sents us with a piquant, humorous and 
highly effective contrast—Dublin Castle 
on the one side and the Irish people on 
the other. Dublin Castle has nothing to 
do with the Irish people, and the Irish 
people thru many long generations never 
could, and of later years never would, 
have anything to do with Dublin Castle. 
The Viceroy of Ireland ruled during 
centuries over an island in which the 
great majority of the inhabitants were 
Catholics, and in which no Catholic was 
allowed to hold any state office, or even 
to give a vote at an election. If it had 
been a viceregal despotism there might 
have come some benefit to the people of 
Ireland thru the possible effects of such 
a system of rule. There might have 
come to the viceregal throne some bene- 
volent despot who felt drawn on to a 
study of the country and its real condi- 
tion on his own account and might have 
seen that there were cruel wrongs which 
cried out for remedy and could be reme- 
died by a stroke of despotiy power, and 
the benevolent despot could have exer- 
cised his power accordingly and put the 
wrongs to right. But, as Mr. Barry 
O’Brien points out, the benevolent des- 
pot would have had no such chance in 
Dublin Castle. He was always the in- 
strument and servant of the British Gov- 
ernment then in power, and such govern- 
ment down to a time very near to our 
own. whether it happened to be Tory or 
merely Whig, was alike determined to 
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treat Ireland as a subjugated and vassal 
country. Therefore all that the Viceroy 
and Dublin Castle could do for Ireland 
was to confer hospitalities on such Irish- 
men and women as made themselves 
devotees of the Dublin Court and to ex- 
clude from favorable notice any Irish 
man or woman who acknowledged the 
slightest sympathy with any of the na- 
tional demands. Thus the principal effect 
which Dublin Castle created by its own 
impulse in Ireland was that of bringing 
up a set of persons among the middle 
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classes whom Thackeray might well have 
described in his “Snob Papers.” I hope 
and believe that we are now coming near 
to the end of the whole system and that 
before many sessions of Parliament have 
been gone thru, Ireland is destined to 
have her system of national legislation 
under better and brighter and more en- 
during conditions than she was allowed 
to have it before. I hope and believe 
that Mr. Barry O’Brien’s book does not 
come too late to help toward that end. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Girl Who Trims Hats 


BY BERTHA POOLE WEYL 


[Mrs. 


Weyl has taken down the following story from one of the girls now in the 


strike referred to in the last part of the article-—Eprror.] 


AM a hat trimmer. I was born in a 

| little mountain village of Rumania. 
When I was six years old my father 
died, and my mother sold what she had, 
and we two sailed for America. It took 


a brave woman to start, without money 
or a word of English, with a young child, 


on such a journey, but mother was a 
brave woman. She was determined to 
give me what she had never had herself 
—an education and a chance in life. You 
couldn’t get an education or a chance in 
Rumania. 

For a few years everything went well. 
We lived in a little flat-in Brooklyn next 
door to a hat factory where my mother 
got work. As she was young then and 
quick with her fingers, she could make 
good wages and keep me in school. I 
remember her joy the day I brought 
home my first reader. She took the book 
in both hands, turned it upside down and 
over and over. “You, you!” she kept re- 
peating. “My little Rachel, you! What 
would your blessed father say? A schol- 
ar! my little Rachel, a scholar!” And 
then she put her head in her hands and 
cried a long time. After that night, as 
soon as she came home from the factory, 
I had to read aloud my morning lesson. 

These good days did not last long. A 
slack season came and for weeks and 
weeks there was very little work. When 
the factory commenced running full time 
again we were behind both with our rent 
and grocery bill. 


I was eleven years old then and large 
for my age, and like all children, anxious 
to go to work. So when mother told me 
I would have to stop school for a little 
while and go into the factory I was the 
happiest youngster in the block. For six 
months | sat on a low stool by mother’s 
side making the flat bows that go on 
men’s hats. It was easy work, but the 
long hours in a badly aired room made 
me sick, and I was glad enough to go 
back to school. One year and a half of 
study, and then we got behind with the 
rent a second time, and my little earnings 
were again needed. So on my thirteenth 
birthday I left school and became a hat 
trimmer for good. How my mother 
fought against this! She begged the 
boss for extra work to take home; she 
tried at night to do the neighbors’ wash- 
ing, and even crowded our small rooms 
with two girl boarders. She fretted her- 
self sick over my leaving school. Often 
in the night I would hear her praying in 
Hebrew that God would succor His chil- 
dren. 

Thirteen is young to stop study, and if 
it had not been for mother I should have 
forgotten the little I had learned in 
school. But she never let me forget. No 
matter how tired I was or how long her 
day, each night I had to read aloud, while 
she sat with hands folded in her lap and 
a strained look on her face, trying to 
follow the English words. 

She was not as strong as she had been 
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when we left Rumania. Hat trimming is 
bad for the nerves, and after eleven years 
—years of stitching, stitching, stitching 
—poor mother gave out. She had had 
trouble for some time with snapping 
thread and breaking needles, but the 
thought of quitting work had never en- 
tered her mind. Then she got her notice. 
When you have worked in one factory 
for eleven years you get to feel that you 
belong there, and to be turned out with- 
out a word, without the boss even saying 
good bye—well, it comes hard. “If he'd 
only said, ‘I’m sorry,’” mother kept re- 
peating ; “if he’d only said, ‘I’m sorry.’ ” 

It made me bitter to see how old she 
grew after that. I wouldn’t take her 
place, even tho the boss offered it to me, 
and as there was no other work that | 
could do in Brooklyn, we moved to New 
York, where an East Side factory had 
advertised for girls. 

Hat trimming is piece work, you 
know. I can’t tell you just how much a 
girl earns, because the scale is higher in 
union than non-union shops and_ the 
work there steadier. Where I work, in 
a non-union shop, the scale for binders, 
as the girls who bind the “stiffs” or 


Derby hats are called, runs from 25 to 
35 cents a dozen. This is all hand work, 
and takes skill before it can be done neat- 
ly. But a girl who has been at it for six 
months should, in a full day’s work, bind 


nearly six dozen hats. That is, if she 
has good luck and her needles and thread 
don’t break on her. The trouble is she 
don’t often get a full day’s work. In 
non-union shops a fifth more girls are 
kept on the pay-roll than are needed, so 
not one can make a decent living. It’s 
good for the bosses, I suppose, because 
it keeps the scale down, but it’s not fair 
to the girls. . We have to be in our seats 
every morning at eight o’clock, and wait 
and wait and wait. The hours I waste 
in just waiting are sometimes a third of 
my week. 

Tn union shops there is no such system. 
Enough girls are employed to give to 
each a full day’s work, and during the 
slack season the hats are divided, so that 
cach girl has a few hours’ work. She 
knows beforehand at what hour this 
work will be ready, and can plan to 
spend the rest of her day as she pleases. 
You see what a help the union is. 

My work commences when the binding 
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is done, for | am a “trimmer.” | have 
to sew in the lining and leather band, put 
on the ribbon and make and sew in place 
the bow. Of this work the leather band 
is the fussiest. Take any man’s hat and 
count the number of stitches in one inch 
of the band. In the first grades there are 
as many as sixteen stitches to the inch. 
These stitches are so even that you might 
think they were machine work. But 
they’re not—every one is made by hand. 
I wish you could see the number of 
needles that break on these stitches— 
they cost me, with the thread, almost 20 
cents a week. That’s another thing the 
union does for the girls. In organized 
shops thread and needles are furnisht by 
the boss. And he pays more for his 
work, too, the union scale running higher 
per dozen than the non-union. In New- 
ark, where the girls have a strong organ- 
ization, ‘‘trimmers” can make as much as 
sixteen and twenty dollars a week. But 
in our shop there’s no such money. Our 
scale runs from go cents to a dollar per 
dozen. Now, I can trim from two to 
two and a half dozen hats a day, but I 
don’t get the chance. Do you know that, 
tho my average wage is about a dollar a 
day, I have made as little as 35 cents? 
This makes living an awful problem, be- 
cause you never know what to depend 
upon. 

I think I was seventeen before I felt 
the need of an education. Before that I 
had been doing as the other girls in the 
factory, going to parks and dances and 
taking walks in the evening. One night 
when I came home late I found my 
mother sitting by the table with my little 
old reader in her lap. She was crying. 
When I asked her what was the matter, 
she told me all about her home in Ru- 
mania; how she had left there and come 
to America so that I could have an edu- 
cation and be something different from a 
factory girl like herself. She told me 
how this dream had been the one thing 
that had kept her up all these long years, 
living in a country where no one under+ 
stood her language, where she must al- 
ways feel a stranger. And then she cried 
some more, and called me her good child, 
her good little Rachel, and said that | 
must not mind her crying, for she was 
getting to be an old woman now, and 
old women were apt to be foolish. 

When I went to bed that night T could 
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not sleep. Everything my mother had 
said seemed to burn in me. I thought of 
the nights when, while a candle shaded 
my own bed, she had worked over the 
washtub; I remembered the girl board- 
ers; the years and years of trimming 
hats. And then it seemed to me that I 
heard the old Hebrew prayer that God 
would succor His children. Before I 
went to sleep I had made up my mind 
that I would get an education. My 
mother should not be disappointed. 

The next evening, on my way home 
from work, I stopt at the public library 
and askt the young lady in charge for a 
book about some one who had com- 
menced at the bottom and worked up. 
She gave me Victor Hugo’s “Les Miser- 
ables.” I read that book thru three 
times. I read it early in the morning, at 
the noon half hour, in bed at night. It 
seemed to me the most wonderful book 
that was ever written. 

Then I got out my old school books 
and hegan to study. Those were the 
Brooklyn days over again. Mother 
would sit beside me while I worked, 
watching my copybook and sums, hold- 
ing my book and all the time urging me 
on. When I could not study any further 
by myself she helpt me to save, so that 
one night a week I could pay a girl who 
had been thru the public school to come 
and teach me. 

That was five years ago. Since then 
I’ve been reading and studying by my- 
self, and, of course, I have learned that 
mother’s dream can never come true. It 
is too late for me to be a teacher. But 
a girl who sews stitches doesn’t have to 
think stitches. She can think other 
things. And eighteen months ago the 
girls in my factory began to think about 
a union. There were only six of us at 
our first meeting, and we had to meet in 
secret. But that was not for long. By 
ones and twos the girls began to come to 
our meetings; to listen to us in the fac- 
tories, and what was better still, to think 
for themselves. Sometimes we got dis- 
couraged, for it was slow work, but we 
kept at it. We talked and we talked and 
we talked. We met every week and our 
local began to grow. Five weeks ago, 
when the hatters called their big strike, 
our little local called for the girls, and 
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they answered the call. Not a single 
trimmer remained at work in an unfair 
shop. 

It takes courage to go on a strike. 
Some of our girls have mothers and fath- 
ers dependent upon them, and lots and 
lots have families who count on their 
help. It’s hard to see others suffer, and 
it’s awfully hard to say no when the boss 
offers you double wages and says that he 
will never take you back unless you come 
now. We have a little office down on the 
East Side where the girls meet, and 
where you hear stories. The picket 
comes in to tell about a widow who ap- 
plied for work at the factory where she 
was on picket duty. 

“Don’t you know there’s a strike on 
here?” askt the picket. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “but I’m a 
widow with two children. The milkman 
told me I could get work in this factory. 
I can trim hats and I’ve got to do it.” 

Our picket told us that she felt so 
sorry for the woman she didn’t know 
what to do. 

“It’s awful hard,” she said at last. 
“Tt’s awful hard on you and it’s hard on 
us all. But if you take this work it 
means that all we’ve been fighting for is 
lost. Are you going to do it?” 

“No,” said the woman. “God help me. 
I won’t take another woman’s job.” 

That’s the kind of story you hear at 
our office, not one, but hundreds of them. 
It’s the story that doesn’t get in the 
papers, but it’s the story that gets hold 
of you, and makes you feel that we all 
belong together. We girls know what it 
costs to refuse another woman’s job, and 
we know, too, the cost to the girl who’s 
engaged to be married to the factory’s 
manager, but goes out on strike. Some- 
times it takes an awful lot of courage to 
belong to a union. 

Mother says it’s like starting to a new 
country. She has never once complained 
all thru these weeks, tho many a time she 
has gone without her tea, and I know 
that she is doing the neighbors’ sewing. 
Last night when I came home I found 
her puzzling over the pictures in the 
Labor paper, and long after midnight I 
heard her praying the old Hebrew prayer 
that God would succor His children. 


New York City. 





According to Osler 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


tively,” as the word goes, by Dr. 

William Osler, that “they whom 
the gods love die young’—that is, die 
under forty—-it was hardly kind of a 
brother doctor to rake over the ashes 
again—to pull the old men back, as it 
were, by the beard, and attempt to prove 
that the gods still have an abiding af- 
fection for a considerable number of old 
men. But Dr. W. A. Newland Dorland 
would do it, it seems. Adopting for his 
text Brother Osler’s words, ‘‘Take the 
sum of human achievement, in action, 
in science, in art, in literature; subtract 
the men above forty, and while we 
should miss great treasures, even price- 
less treasures, we should be practically 
where we are today,” he has collected, 
as bearing on the subject, the “records 
of achievement of the world’s chief 
workers and thinkers”—four hundred of 
them—who may safely be called the 
“Four Hundred Immortals.” Unearth- 
ing their immortal parts—that is, their 
glorious contribution to the world’s 
history, he has been to the trouble of 
fixing the dates of what he reckons the 
“magnum opus” of the man in each case. 
and the duration of his “mental activ- 
ity.” It is a long list, those who have 
made us laugh and those who have made 
us cry, those who have lifted civilization 
and those whose obstructions placed in 
the way of human progress we would 
gladly forget. Separating his “Immor- 
tals” into decades—those who have 
ceased their activity at forty, at fifty, at 
sixty, seventy, eighty, and so on, he be- 
gins with the last decade and by a con- 
jectural elimination shows what we 
might have mist if the men of that 
period had suddenly dropt out of the list 
of the world’s best workers. “Might 
have missed,” we say advisedly; for 
everybody knows that there has always 
been a man or woman ready to step in 
and accomplish the invention, or discov- 
ery just then in hand, if he or she had 
not been improvidentially anticipated by 
just a day or two, In the theater of life 


A tv it had been settled, ‘“defini- 


there is ever at hand an ‘“‘understudy” 
for every part. As we all know, even 
Shakespeare’s masterpieces could have 
been easily replaced by Bacon, or if 
Bacon were not satisfactory, there was 
always another. “Mother,” said a little 
friend of ours, in his tenth year, 
“Mother, how would you like me to be 
a great poet—like Shakespeare, for in- 
stance—and beat him, too?” 

With God all things are possible, and 
with Dr. Osler’s help, somebody might 
have turned up to take the place of 
Moses, who, as Dr. Dorland shows, ex- 
pounded the Mosaic law after his eigh- 
tieth year, thereby making possible 
some decided improvements in the 
world’s history. Except for Moses, the 
Israelites might have been wandering t> 
this very day! Well, they are wander- 
ing; but the milk and honey would have 
gone elsewhere. Without a competent 
understudy, where would all the Metho- 
dists be today, if John Wesley had not 
founded their first church after he was 
eighty-seven years in the world wait- 
ing for somebody else to do it? Or, if 
Confucius had perished at seventy, just 
before it occurred to him that John 
Chinaman would need a religion, would 
it ever have occurred to anyone else that 
the Chinese intellect needed stimulating ? 
Many serious problems of the sort will 
suggest themselves to every one, as in- 
deed they .do to Dr. Dorland. Some of 
them could have been easily solved, and 
with satisfaction, by others. Anyone 
could have painted Titian’s “Last Judg- 
ment,” or that resplendent “Martyrdom 
of Saint Lawrence”—both done after the 
seventy years allotted by the preacher to 
man had expired. But who would have 
been selected to experiment on our South 
American neighbors, if James Monroe 
had succumbed to the universal destroyer 
before his sixtieth year ? Or who, for that 
matter, would have been able to find out 
who the South Americans were, if Co- 
lumbus, at fifty-five, had failed to make 
that famous voyage in which he had pre- 
monition of President Castro gliding 
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along the mountain tops of Venezuela? 
Or it dear old Christopher, after having 
seen that potent and eccentric gentleman 
emerging from the stream of forgetful 
antiquity in some form of cloud-wraith, 
had at once turned back towards Spain, 
evading the responsibility of further dis- 
covery, who would have given us Mr. 
Monroe, or Dr. Osler, or quite a number 
of gentlemen of importance, to say noth- 
ing of that admirable monument at the 
“Circle” hard by the Central Park in 
New York? There is much history 
brewing in the kettle of Time, awaiting 
the escape of some bubble of genius to 
show the way out of the pot. 

From this brief hint of Dr. Dorland’s 
“vital statistics,” it is sufficiently evident 
that the other learned doctor was look- 
ing at the world from an eminence! To 
him such small things as migrating na- 
tions were but armies o1 ants rolling up 
each its little bundle of troubles. Relig- 


ions were but the shadow of shadows— 
mere phantasmagoria of colors. He saw 
not the world but rather that flat disk, 
that circle of the lands, the “orbis ter- 
rarum” of the ancients—by no means a 
globe, nor even one of the gladsome 


satellites of the solar systeni, but a mere 
thin plate which might at any moment 
have skipped off into cold space. Fer 
would not Copernicus and Galileo have 
ceased mental activity at forty? And 
who was to tell us that the world is 
round? Many don’t believe it even now. 
And the facts would have spread very 
slowly if Gutenberg, long after his for- 
tieth summer, had failed to put the 
printer’s type into harness and set the 
“printer's devil” to work; if. Franklin, 
furthermore, had not played with the 
lightning at an age when the average boy 
has long dropt the kite string for more 
serious business; if, moreover, Morse, 
at fifty-odd, had not found a new use for 
wire, and Watt for steam, and Stephen- 
son for iron rails, and the Steel Trust 
for its money. Many geniuses, it is 
true, might have been hit by the hand 
of Time, without being missed much 
We could “hitch along” without them. 
Disraeli, for instance, and Machiavelli, 
and Mohammed, and Mr. Bryan. With 
Machiavelli lost to time at forty, all 
those ingenious diplomacies that have 
produced the present Balkan discom- 
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forts would never have come into the 
world to plague cabinets; and, without 
Mohammed, who does not see that there 
would have been no use for diplomacies 
anyhow? At least in the neighborhood 
of the Black Sea? Without the followers 
of Islam, there would have been free 
passage still for tunny fish, and the 
Etesian wind, and the descendants of 
Czar Peter, at the Dardanelles. But set- 
ting aside these trifling matters, the 
world has always been overburdeneed 
with serious toil. The young could not 
have accomplished alone all that has been 
in the day’s stint. They were over- 
pressed for playtime even before the 
Flood, when their fathers helped with 
the chores along into the hundreds. 
Adam was lively until his nine hundred 
and thirtieth year. Seth lived to be nine 
hundred and twelve. Enos survived, we 
are told, well up to his nine hundred and 
fifth summer. Cainan died at nine hun- 
dred and ten; Mahdaleel, at eight hundred 
and eighty-five, and so on. After the 
Flood, how much the young must have 
missed these healthy old men. Sad 
times came then, and the boys went into 
all parts of the known earth, and really 
toiled. Nimrod, before carrying his gun 
into Africa, accomplished many useful 
stunts in the direction of Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the 
land of Shinah, where his kingdom be- 
gan; and no doubt he was helped a good 
deal by the patriarchs. Dr. Osler quite 
evidently sees things small. From his 
eminence he has no true perspective, or 
how could he, in his aeroplane, have 
failed to descry Darwin toiling in his 
sixtieth year on the “Descent of Man?” 
Without that “Descent of Man” science 
would have been forced back on Adam’s 
line, and from the Oslerian point of view 
this would have been impracticable, not 
to say impossible. For, altho it has never 
been precisely worked out at what age 
Eve gave birth to Cain and Abel, we 
know that the father was an hundred and 
thirty when he was called upon to wel- 
come his third son, Seth, from whom, in 
due course of time, came Noah, who 
huilt the ark when past his six hundredth 
hirthday. The ark surely was a work of 
“human achievement,” involving great 
foresight and mature powers. The 
death of Noah—at forty, for instance— 
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would have been, to employ the usual 
expression of modest young writers, 
“disconcerting.” With such a catastro- 
phe it is difficult to see how Man could 
have survived with the Flood. With the 
ark thus dismantled, and the ‘‘Descent of 
Man” not otherwise provided for, the 
play could not have gone on! Dr. Osler 
expects too much of his understudies. 
There are little things dependent on 
other little things, and these on still other 
little things. As one acquainted with 
the brogue says: 
“a flea 

Has smailer fleas that on him prey; 

And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, 

And so proceed ad infinitum.” 

The good doctor from his aeroplane 
could not see them all. Take compara- 
tively modern instances. If Cromwell 
had died before his forties, Charles I. 
might have kept his head, and what an 
upset then in English history! Save for 
the sixth decade, too, we should have 
lost John Knox and the Scotch Reforma- 
tion. How uneasy the Scots would be 
under the old hierarchy! Again, we 
should mourn Loyola and the Jesuits, 
who first pointed out the exact location 
of Ohio, home of embryo presidents. 
John Adams, it is true, who entered the 
presidential office at sixty, would not 
have been missed, for there has always 
been an understudy in the family. John 
Hay also may be set-aside, until it is 
seen what is to be the full effect on the 
Monday’s wash of his now famous doc- 
trine—China for the Chinese, with. an 
“open door.” But Luther, dead, say, in 
his forties how was Protestantism to get 
a start? And without Protestantism, 
where the Pilgrim Fathers, and other 
things? In Young Italy, Garibaldi and 
Cavour would have been greatly missed; 
in Young England, Canning and Burke; 
Franklin and Washington and Mr. 
Roosevelt in» Young America. But 
would there have been any Young Amer- 
ica, with Grant, and Sherman, and Lin- 
coln dropping off at forty? Michelan- 
gelo would have ceased to exist before 
St. Peter’s came into being. Would any- 
one then go to Rome—just to see a lot 
of plain Italians? Mr. Carnegie was 
long past forty when he secured a “free 
foot” and began to travel and hand out 
libraries. But what use for libraries, if, 
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as Dr. Dorland shows, all the books 
worth reading had been left unwritten? 

But it makes one dizzy to go on. What 
an upside-down world this would be but 
for the immortal Four Hundred! One 
after another the decades are eliminated 
by the relentless Dr. Dorland, and we 


. grow fainter and fainter. There is one 


hope left—that is, that he will eliminate 
a decade or two further. Neither doc- 
tor has yet proposed to invade the sacred 
precincts of the third and fourth division 
of years. Thinking of that possible 
elimination, one’s spirits revive. Not 
that we would by any means suggest the 
entire elimination of the happy season 
between the ages of twenty and forty; 
but if, by some shrewdly contrived in- 
vention of science, the area of “per- 
nicious mental activity” could be located 
in the gray matter of the brain, and— 
well, not exactly removed, but restrained 
by soothing preparations of some moral 
cocaine, all the other activities, afferent 
and efferent, being left in full swing, 
who can measure the peace that would 
fall upon the surface of this globe? 
Take wars, for instance. There would 
be none. For there would be no cause 
for wars—no casus belli. It is well 
known that one-half of the great wars 
that have devastated the earth have 
grown out of the struggles, in the twen- 
ties, to set up housekeeping, each Adam 
with his choice Eve; and the other half 
have grown out of the necessity of keep- 
ing the house up to the standard. If 
the desire to get the right girl and the 
best automobile met with no friction— 
or if, for instance, each man were con- 
tent to take any girl—if love in a cottage 
would be entirely satisfactory, “honest 
Injun,” as they say—in other words, if 
love and ambition could be so poulticed 
as to keep within the temperature com- 
passed by ordinary thermometers, then 
The Hague Tribunal might indeed take 
a long vacation. Observation shows, 
says Dr. Dorland, that “men of an ag- 
gressive military trend are born when 
their fathers are between twenty and 
thirty years old.” That single decade 
then would, if reasonably attuned, leave 
our vast armies and navies peeled down 
to the irreducible minimum necessary for 
“show days.” Think of the evils of the 
“‘bellicose vein of youth!” Alexander 
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broke up the happy family of Greece and 
disturbed the concert of Asia before he 
was thirty-two. Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, Pizarro, Cortez, Hannibal— 
all of them presumably descendants of 
Cain on the mother’s side—take away 
these twenty years of their “pernicious 
activity,’ and think how agriculture 
would have flourished, how cheap prun- 
ing-hooks and plowshares would have 
been! The market would have been 
stuffed with them. All the necessary 
wars—if we still must have wars—could 
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have been served up with dispatch by 
practiced old men—Von Moltke, for in- 
stance, in his seventies; Oyama, Nodzu, 
Kuroki, in their sixties; Lee, Grant, 
Sherman—Oku, Nishi, Kodama, Fu- 
shimi, after they had surmounted the 
plateau of “innocuous desuetude.” Ah, 
that happy day! In the words of the 
old song: 


“No fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home!” 


Jeanette and Jeanot forever at the 
gate—and no parting. 


New York Cirty. 


Voluntary Bank Deposit Insurance 


BY COE I. CRAWFORD 


{The following article on 
few days ago when he was Governor of South Dakota. 
member of the 


Ts South Dakota Republican plat- 


form, adopted at the State Con- 

vention, held on the 1oth day of 
July, 1908, contains the following plank 
in relation to bank deposit insurance: 

“Our national platform favors the establish- 
ment of a postal savings bank system for the 
convenience of the people and the encourage- 
ment of thrift. The protection of depositors 
against loss by insolvent and mismanaged 
banks, and the protection of solvent and well- 
managed banks against runs and panics, re- 
quires that postal savings bank laws be accom- 
panied by efficient laws, State and national, 
providing for the insurance of depositors 
against loss. We favor the enactment of such 
laws.” 

A national law will soon be enacted 
establishing postal savings banks. De- 
posits in these savings banks will be re- 
ceived upon time certificates only. The 
deposits are not likely to be kept in the 
local banks, but will, no doubt, be sent 
to central reserves and thus withdrawn 
from the State, to the detriment of the 
local banks, both State and national. 
The funds thus removed will, of course, 
become more inaccessible for use in 
facilitating local business than if the 
same were kept in the locality where the 
depositors reside. 

The centralizing of savings deposits 
by their withdrawal from the localities 


Bank Deposit Insurance was written by Mr. Crawford a 


On March 4 he was sworn in as a 


United States Senate.—Eprror.] 


where the depositors live and earn them 
will, in a sense, weaken the local banks. 
A sound system of bank deposit insur- 
ance, however, would enable the local 
bank to maintain its hold upon the pub- 
lic confidence. But this is only one 
reason. There are many. In the first 
place, the conducting of a banking busi- 
ness of deposit and exchange is a quasi- 
public business, as distinguisht from a 
purely private business. The national 
bank receives its charter from the Fed- 
eral Government and is under the strict 
supervision of the Comptroller, with fre- 
quent examinations by his examiner. 
The State bank in similar manner 
must get its charter from the State and 
is under the supervision of the State 
examiner. One emblazons in gilt letters 
over its doors, as one of the words in its 
name, the word “National”; the other 
the word “State.” The man on the 
street, who has a few hundred dollars to 
deposit, cannot, in the very nature of 
things, know about the actual condition 
of either. But, knowing that the Fed- 
eral Government has given its name 
and charter to and has undertaken 
to check up and watch one of them, 
while the State Government has given 
its name and charter to and has un- 
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dertaken to check up and watch the 
other, his confidence and trust in the 
nation or State is the one thing above 
all others which leads him to deposit 
in one or the other his hard-earned 
dollars. In such a case it is the moral 
duty of the nation or the State, as the 
case maybe, to furnish him some meth- 
od of protection by means of deposit in- 
surance. There is no parallel between 
the principle of bank deposit insurance 
and the guaranteeing of a crop to the 
farmer, as is sometimes contended, be- 
cause these chartered banks are permit- 
ted, under express statutes providing for 
their creation and supervision, to hold 
themselves out to the public as solvent 
institutions, and to solicit deposits by 
using the name “National” or “State” in 
the name emblazoned to the public: 

The principle declared for in the 
South Dakota platform is not for an 
absolute State guaranty of bank depos- 
its, but rather for a provision for bank 
deposit insurance. 

Laws are past and work successfully 
providing for the incorporation, regula- 
tion and supervision of companies for 
the purpose of insuring property-holders 
against loss by fire, fail, tornado and 
burglary, and to insure persons against 
loss occasioned by accidental injuries 
and by death. Certainly, under a care- 
fully drawn and a properly safeguarded 
law, a statute may be enacted by which 
depositors in banks chartered by the 
State may be indemnified, under State 
supervision, against the loss of their 
money. 

Mr. Alexander H. Revell, one of Chi- 
cago’s prominent and successful busi- 
ness men—and a Republican—in a 
pamphlet which he has issued favoring 
deposit insurance, tells, by way of illus- 
tration, of the distress which followed 
the failure of the Milwaukee Avenue 
Bank, of Chicago. He says: 


“A large community in a comparatively 
small district was panic stricken. Many de- 
positors were foreigners, workingmen, small 
tradesmen, and others, who suddenly found 
the savings of a lifetime taken from them. 

“No matter whether anything could be reai- 
ized on the assets in the future or not, the 
fact which dazed them was that no one could 
get his money, that the bank deposits were not 
negotiable. The plans of thousands of men 
and children were disarranged, and they were 
plunged into distress. Frightened, despairing, 
some committed suicide, others went insane, 
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others failed. And yet the worst of it is that 
such a pitiable wreck of human happiness could 
have been avoided had there been some 
method of guaranteeing deposits until the as- 
sets could have been realized upon; for, in ac- 
tual fact, the receiver. paid 70 per cent. to the 
depositors inside of five months after the bank 
closed, without calling upon the further 
amounts to be collected from the stockholders 
under the law.” 

If there had been an adequate insur- 
ance of these deposits in force this bank 
would probably not have failed at all; at 
any rate, in that case, its failure would 
have caused no suffering whatever. He 
says: 

“Innocent depositors would have been able 
to negotiate their deposit books; the only loss 
to fall upon the insurance fund would have 
been the insignificant sum—if any—by which 
the total assets fell short of the deposits; and 
all that human misery would not have stained 
the record of our city. The crux of 
the matter lies in the stringency into which the 
depositor is plunged who has funds locked up 
in an insolvent bank, on which he cannot real- 
ize anything at the moment of his greatest 
need. 

“Utterly helpless, he is thrown into com- 
plete despair; he finds his family and his fu- 
ture jeopardized, his years of labor and econ- 
omy discounted, for his money, if not lost, is 
removed from his use for an indefinite period.” 

An effective bank deposit insurance 
law. would not only protect depositors 
against loss by insolvent and misman- 
aged banks, but it would also protect 
solvent and well-managed banks against 
runs and panics. No bank, of course, 
can be prepared always to pay off all its 
depositors in cash at one time and keep 
its doors open. Let me cite an incident 
which occurred in South Dakota at a 
time when there was not a single insolv- 
ent bank in the State: 

Only a little over a year ago, one very 
cold winter night—and Sunday night at 
that—I was awakened by the repeated 
ringing of the telephone. Answering 
the call, I learned that it was from a 
prominent banker in one of the largest 
towns in the State. He said he had just 
come from a midnight meeting attended 
by all the bankers and most prominent 
business men of his town; that the situa- 
tion was very serious; the clearing 
houses of Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Sioux City and Chicago had all, by reso- 

‘ lutions just past, decided absolutely to 
ship no currency outside their respective 
limits; that this would necessitate the 
suspension of cash payments by banks in 
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South Dakota at a time when there was 
need of more than the usual amount for 
the purpose of moving the crops; that 
the result would be a panic, unless some 
effective means could be taken at once 
to avert the disaster; that he had been 
requested by the meeting to communi- 
cate with me and suggested that | issue 
a proclamation declaring the following 
day to be a legal holiday, so that the 
banks could have legal justification for 
keeping their doors closed. I replied 
that in my judgment this course would 
greatly alarm the public and make the 
matter worse, but that | would consult 
with other bankers at once and give him 
a definite answer in a few hours. [ at 
once called up the bankers in my home 
town, and also succeeded in communi- 
cating by ’phone with leading bankers in 
three or four of the other larger towns 
of the State, who were also spending the 
night in worry over the situation, and 
they confirmed my judgment that a 
proclamation would add to the danger. 
About four o’clock in the morning I 
reported my final conclusion to the 
banker who had first called me up. One 
of the other bankers in his town an- 
swered the call and exprest the gravest 
concern at my decision. He feared that 
on the next day all the small and asso- 
ciated banks in the little towns in the 
State would insist upon being supplied 
with currency to pay for grain, and that 
a run would follow, which would force 
the banks to close their doors, but said, 
if that was my decision, they would have 
to take chances during Monday, and, if 
trouble came, they would renew the re- 
quest that Tuesday be declared a legal 
holiday. By keeping their heads and 
taking their depositors into their confi- 
dence and allaying their fears, all the 
banks in the State got thru the strin- 
gency period without a single failure. 
But the thing which saved them was the 
co-operation and confidence of their de- 
positors. Had there been in force a 
system of adequate bank deposit insur- 
ance at the time, these bankers in South 
Dakota would have escaped all this 
worry, because their depositors, protect- 
ed by insurance, would have felt secure 
and would have caused them no concern. 

The rate of insurance imposed upon 
the capital stock and surplus of a bank, 
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fully sufficient to support an adequate 
insurance fund, is so small that it would 
not be an appreciable burden when 
spread upon all the property of all the 
banks. The proportion of the total 
losses in all the national banks in the 
United States which became insolvent 
during a period of forty-three years was 
only 2.17 per cent. of the average annual 
amount of deposits, as shown by the re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1907. The average annual loss was 
only one-twentieth of 1 per cent. of the 
average annual deposits. During the 
forty-three years from 1863 to 1907 the 
average annual losses to depositors in all 
the national banks in the United States 
was less than one-ninth of 1 per cent. of 
capital and surplus. 

That is to say, an annual insurance 
rate of less than one-ninth of 1 per cent. 
of the capital and surplus would have 
been sufficient to cover all losses from 
all the failed national banks thruout the 
entire period of the existence of the 
national banking system. The rule of 
averages will determine how much of a 
fund is necessary to be at hand for 
prompt payment of depositors in case of 
failure. Uninsured funds in an insolv- 
ent bank do not give the depositor any 
basis for obtaining credit. An adequate 
insurance of his deposit would make the 
amount an available asset at once. 

The claim is made that the fact that 
depositors in a bank are insured against 
loss will tend to make bankers reckless, 
and that the safe and conservative bank- 
er will be held for the improvident and 
dishonest practices of the bad banker. 
This argument has no more weight 
against bank deposit insurance than it 
does against the insurance of property 
against loss by fire because some policy- 
holder may set his building on fire. 

The proposal in South Dakota is not 
to attempt to establish an absolute State 
guaranty by levying and enforcing a tax 
upon the property of the State banks. 
That has most serious difficulties in the 
way. The tax would be confined to only 
one class of property-owners and would 
involve the principle of taking property 
by coercion from one and giving it to 
another. The South Dakota bill, when 
offered in the coming session of the 
Legislature this winter, will probably pro- 
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vide for voluntary bank deposit insur- 
ance, so framed that if part of the State 
banks take the insurance for their depos- 
itors, competing banks will likely find it 
necessary to follow the example in order 
to hold their deposits. It will probably 
provide that any bank organized under 
the laws of the State, which is able to 
present a written certificate of the State 
Bank Examiner, issued not more than 
thirty days previous, that it is solvent 
and well managed, shall be eligible to 
become a member of the State Associa- 
tion of Incorporated Banks, which shall 
be authorized in the proposed act to cre- 
ate and maintain by voluntary payment 
of premiums, a fund to be known as the 
State Deposit Insurance Fund, to be 
held in trust for the security of all de- 
positors in the banks becoming members 
of said association, and to be invested, 
administered and paid out under the su- 
pervision of the State. That the Asso- 
ciation of Incorporated State Banks 
shall exist and be created by not less 
than fifty existing State banks, each to 
be an incorporated bank under the laws 
of the State, and all having an aggre- 
gate capital of not less than $500,000, 
sending to the State Treasurer a list con- 
taining their respective names and ad- 
dresses, and the amount of the capital 
stock and surplus of: each, together with 
the annual premium required of each, 
which, for each bank, shall be one mill 
on each dollar of its capital and surplus, 
and by requesting the State Treasurer 
to place the premium paid by each 
bank to its credit in a fund to be 
known as the State Deposit Insurance 
Fund; and that he enter the name of 
each of said banks in a recorded list 
as members of the State Association 
of Incorporated State Banks; also by 
sending at the same time to the State 
Bank Examiner a copy of the list sent 
to the State Treasurer, together with 
notice that the annual premium for each 
proposed member has been remitted to 
the treasurer. It will further provide 
that upon the receipt of this list and re- 
quest accompanied by the payment of 
the first annual premium, the State 


Treasurer shall acknowledge the receipt 
thereof, and shall place the sums re- 
ceived in a fund to be thereafter known 
as the State Insurance Deposit Fund, 
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and shall enter in a book to be kept for 
that purpose the name and address of 
cach of said banks, and opposite thereto, 
the amount of its capital and surplus 
and the premium paid by it, with the 
date of receipt, and shall forthwith trans- 
mit to the State Bank Examiner a state- 


‘ment containing the list of said names, 


addresses, capital stock and surplus and 
the premium credited to each bank; that 
the Bank Examiner shall keep a similar 
record in his office of the information 
thus received from the State Treasurer, 
and shall thereupon fill out and sign and 
attest, under the seal of the State, a cer- 
tificate for each of the banks thus be- 
coming members and send the same to 
the bank entitled thereto, declaring that 
said bank is a member in good standing 
in the Association of Incorporated State 
Banks and that its depositors are bene- 
ficiaries in the State Insurance Deposit 
Fund held by the Treasurer of the State 
of South Dakota for the insurance and 
protection of depositors in all the State 
banks which are members of the asso- 
ciation; that said bank has paid the an- 
nual premium required by law for the 
period of one year from the date of said 
certificate, and until the expiration of 
such year the certificate and insurance 
will be in full force and effect; that in 
case of loss to depositors in any of the 
banks which are members of said Asso- 
ciation during the term covered by said 
certificate, the full amount of the De- 
posit Insurance Fund, or so much there- 
of as is required for the purpose, will 
be applied to the prompt payment and 
settlement of such loss. The proposed 
law will also provide that after the State 
Association of Incorporated State Banks 
has once been created, any incorporated 
State bank may become a member of it 
by sending to the State Treasurer a cer- 
tificate from the Bank Examiner show- 
ing that it is solvent and well managed 
and its application to become a member 
accompanied by the annual premium re- 
quired, and by receiving a certificate of 
membership from the State Bank Exam- 
iner. Failure to pay the annual pre- 
mium on or prior to the expiration of 
each year, accompanied by a certificate 
from the Examiner showing that it is 
in good condition, terminates the mem- 
bership of any bank in the Association. 
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The State Treasurer is required to de- 
posit the State Insurance Deposit Fund 
in the State depositaries, and all interest 
received for the use thereof shall be 
added thereto. He may also, from time 
to time, invest said fund in revenue war- 
rants and registered genera! fund war- 
rants of the State, the interest thereon 
to be added to the fund. 

Whenever a bank which is a member 
of the Association shall fail and become 
insolvent, and its assets are insufficient 
to pay the losses sustained by its deposi- 
tors, as shown to the satisfaction of the 
State Bank Examiner and the State 
Auditor by the certificate of the Judge 
of the Circuit Court in the county in 
which said insolvent bank is located, 
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showing the names and addresses of the 
depositors and the amount of the loss 
sustained by each, the Bank Examiner 
shall approve said certificate as a voucher 
and file the same with the State Auditor, 
who shall thereupon issue his warrant in 
favor of the receiver of said bank upon 
the State Insurance Deposit Fund for 
an amount sufficient to make good said 
loss, and the treasurer shall pay said 
warrant out of the same fund. 

It is believed that a statute of the 
character outlined above will be valid 
and that it will prove to be successful, 
and that in a short period of time bank 
deposit insurance in some form will be- 
come general in the United Stutes. 


Pierre, S. Dak. 


Christ’s Theory and Treatment of | 
Disease 


BY SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 


[Dr. McComb is associate rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, and with Dr. Worcester 
is the joint author of the Emmanuel movement, which is spreading so widely thruout the 


churches. 
—Ebpiror. | 


T is recorded of Jesus Christ that He 
| both taught the people and healed 
them; that is to say, He had a 
double message—a message to normal 
and ordered humanity, and a message to 
abnormal and disordered humanity. His 
teaching was so simple that it could be 
summed up in a few sentences, and yet 
so original and fundamental that each 
age finds in it fresh light and inspiration. 
It must always stand first; because it ap- 
peals to the normal man—and, after all. 
the majority is constituted by normal 
people—and also because our place in 
the spiritual scale is determined by our 
attitude toward the words of Christ. As 
2 whole the Church has been faithful to 
Christ, and has tried to follow in His 
footsteps, especially since the Reforma- 
tion, by the preaching of the Gospel and 
by teaching the truths of the Kingdom of 
God. But then she has been so busy 
during these years with preaching, or- 
ganization, apologetics and reconstruc- 


The following article is the substance of a lecture recently delivered in this city. 


tion, that she has forgotten largely 
Christ’s message to and treatment of the 
abnormal, His word to the demoniac, the 
hysteric, the paralytic; in brief, to those 
who have lost self-control, and for whom 
the first and necessary requisite to re- 
demption is a restoration to them of that 
lost gift. 

Today our attention is being called 
anew to this problem, and the Church is 
being summoned to the discharge of a 
neglected duty. It is incumbent on us to 
study the healing ministry of the Found- 
er of the Christian religion afresh, with 
whatever light may be thrown upon it by 
the conclusions of psychological and 
medical science. 

That Jesus himself attached great sig- 
nificance to His curative activity is clear- 
ly reflected in the Gospels. When, for 
example, John the Baptist sent two of 
his disciples to ask Christ, ‘Art Thou He 
that should come, or look we for an- 
other?” Jesus made this significant reply : 
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“Go, report to John what ye hear and 
see; blind men see and lame men walk, 
lepers are cleansed and deaf men hear, 
dead men are raised up and poor men 
are told good tidings.” This saying 
proves that in Christ’s view the coming 
of the Kingdom of God showed itself by 
the conquest of pain, misery and disease. 
He asks that His ministry, which founds 
the Kingdom, should be judged by its 
saving and redeeming quality, It is not, 
mark you, that He emphasizes His heal- 
ing deeds as signs of supernatural 
power; but it is that He points to them 
as the tokens of His boundless love and 
pity. It is thus that He would differ- 
entiate His work from that of the stern 
and somewhat harsh methods of His 
great forerunner. 

Now we come to examine what is 
called the triple tradition; that is to say, 
the material in common to the first three 
Gospels, and that constitutes the kernel 
of the evangelical narrative; we find em- 
bodied in this tradition the reports of 
eleven wonders. It is significant that of 
these no less than nine are healing won- 
ders; the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law, of the leper in Capernaum, of the 
withered hand, of the demoniac of Ga- 
dara, of the issue of blood, the reanima- 
tion of the daughter of Jairus, of the 
paralytic, of the epileptic boy, and the 
healing of the blind men of Jericho. 

Qf course, we must remember that the 
descriptions of these diseases are popular 
and fragmentary, and, therefore, we 
must fill out the rough outlines as best we 
can. We must remember, too, that these 
are only specimens of Christ’s healing 
activity, for we have scattered thru the 
Gospel narratives a few general notices 
like this: “At even, when the sun did set, 
they brought unto Him all that were dis- 
eased, and them that were possest with 
devils. And He healed many that were 
sick of divers diseases, and cast out many 
devils.” 

The changed attitude today of thought- 
ful men to these stories is very signifi- 
cant. Writers like Strauss rejected them 
partly on account of their assumed mir- 
aculous character and partly because of a 
preconceived theory as regards the for- 
mation of the Gospel tradition, assuming 
the Gospel of Mark and the stories of 
the most wonderful miracles to have 
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been written at a later period than the 
other Gospels and simpler stories. To- 
day the substance of the story of the first 
three Gospels is regarded by every sound 
Biblical scholar as historical. The stories 
of Christ’s healing ministry are so inter- 
woven with the text of the narrative, 
so implied in His admittedly authentic 
words, and they are so psychologically 
probable in themselves that only a wild 
and eccentric type of criticism, chiefly of 
Dutch origin, ventures to reject them. 

Speaking for myself, I may say this, 
that some years ago I knew not what to 
do with these reports of the healing won- 
ders of Christ. Today I am more than 
ever convinced of their absolute histor- 
ical character, and I accept as in all 
essential matters correct the narratives 
of Christ’s healing wonders common to 
the first three Gospels. 

Let us ask in a general way, What can 
we learn from them about our Lord’s 
idea of disease and His treatment of it? 

First, note that He does not deny the 
reality of the diseased condition. For 
Him disease is not a figment of a morbid 
mind. He does not confound sickness 
and sin, and refer both to a false belief. 
As Professor Harnack puts it, “Disease 
Christ calls disease and health He calls 
health. To Him all evil and misery is 
something terrible; it is part of the great 
tyranny of Satan. He feels the power to 
save within Him, He knows that it is 
only by overcoming weakness and heal- 
ing disease that progress is possible.” 
Christ raises no speculative questions as 
to the origin of sickness. He appears to 
regard sin and suffering not always as 
cause and effect, but rather as two con- 
current elements in the kingdom of evil, to 
overthrow which He came into the world. 
His aim thruout is practical. He knows 
himself possest with boundless faith in 
God, and confidence that in answer to 
faith God stands ready to give to all men 
forgiveness of sin, love, joy, peace and 
self-control—that is the secret of health. 

In the second place, He speaks to man 
as a whole. For Him there is a living 
unity of body and soul. He does not dis- 
tinguish too carefully between moral and 
physical states; He proclaims a redemp- 
tion for the whole man, body, soul and 
spirit. 

Third, His healing acts required ; 
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forthputting of power. They were not 
wrought by a sort of omnipotent wave of 
the hand. You remember He said, 
“This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer,” prayer which has power 
to move the Infinite Power of the uni- 
verse. He does not undertake to cure 
disorder without first making a prelim- 
inary inquiry into the nature of the dis- 
order. In the case of the epileptic boy 
He asks the father, “How long a time 
hath this thing come upon him?” And 
again, He must have inquired concerning 
the moral state of the paralytic He 
healed at Capernaum, for He first lifted 
from the sufferer’s conscience the burden 
of guilt before He said, “Take up thy 
bed, and walk.” 

Fourth, His personality was the great 
instrument of healing. Occasionally 
He does not disdain to use a physical in- 
strument. On one occasion He touched 
with His saliva the tongue of a man who 
was dumb. Among the ancients saliva 
was supposed to have curative powers. 
The same means was employed on the 
blind man at Bethsaida. As a rule He 
looks with compassion on the sufferer, 
speaks to him, lays His hand upon him, 
and that is all; everything is simple, 
direct, personal. The psychic energy of 
His personality was so great that He was 
able to move powerfully forces of the 
inner life, which in turn reacted upon the 
physical state. We know today that in 
a vast variety of semi-moral, semi-phy- 
sical disorders the great therapeutic 
power is a sane personality. How soul 
touches soul, how one soul can quicken 
into fresh life another soul we cannot tell, 
but observation and experience show 
these things to. be facts. 

Fifth, He demands faith on the part of 
the sufferer or his friends or both as a 
psychological medium for His healing 
power. That does away with the idea 
that these things were wrought by sheer 
omnipotence, else faith on the part of the 
sufferer would not be necessary. Very 
significant is the saying of St. Mark, 
that in Nazareth He could do no mighty 
works, “save that He laid His hands 
upon a few sick folk and healed them.” 
And then it is added, “And He marveled 
because of their unbelief.” Christ’s 
power to work these healing deeds 
seemed arrested in an atmosphere of un- 
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belief and skepticism. This is confirmed 
by modern medical experience. We know 
that the faith of the patient is the most 
powerful ally of the psychical kind that 
the physician can rely upon. 

Sixth, Christ did not distinguish as 
modern science does between organic and 
functional diseases, or curable and in- 
curable. To some of His cures, if we 
are to accept the reports that have come 
down to us as they stand, there are no 
authentic analogies in modern science. 
And yet it would be a mistake to reject 
these narratives of the Gospel history, 
because we do not know how far mind 
can influence body, nor estimate the 
power on disease of such a personality as 
that of Christ. An English medical 
writer has recently made this striking 
statement: “Believing that all disease 
probably involves organic disturbance 
somewhere, we are prepared to believe 
that faith and other unorthodox methods 
of treatment are not necessarily limited 
to so-called functional diseases at all.” 

Seventh, Christ does not claim a mo- 
nopoly of healing power. Others had 
healing power, He admitted. “Thru 
whom do your sons cast out demons?” 
He asked. 

There was one type of disorder preva- 
lent in Palestine in our Lord’s day, in 
the treatment of which He was particu- 
larly successful. It was known as de- 
moniacal possession. This belief jwas 
current in times when as yet the pathol- 
ogy of the nervous system was unknown, 
and there existed a widespread belief in 
demons and their activity in the spiritual 
life. When people saw the strange be- 
havior of the afflicted one, when they 
noted the change that had past over him, 
and heard the ravings from his lips, they 
attributed this to the presence and po- 
tence of an evil spirit. This is not the 
man we knew, they said; it is another 
spirit that possesses him. We must re- 
member that the belief in demons which 
prevailed in ancient times would, by the 
power of suggestion, serve to create and 
perpetuate this very disorder of demoni- 
acal possession. Wherever at the pres- 
ent day there is a profound faith in the 
activity of spirits the same phenomenon 
appears. Dr. Nevius, a distinguisht 
missionary, has written a book on spirit- 
ual possession in China. He says that 
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the phenomenon exists in China today as 
it did in Galilee m our Lord’s time; the 
same belief, the same double conscious- 
ness, the same use of the man’s organs 
of speech. Missionaries today heal these 
cases chiefly by prayer in the name of 
Christ, the ‘spirits confessing His name 
and departing from the sufferer. This 
very belief in spirits is itself a- malady 
which in one uncontrolled by faith in 
God is capable of producing the phe- 
nomena described. It is appropriate for 
us to regard the stories of spirit pos- 
session as popular ways of regarding 
mental depression. Otherwise we have 
no instance of Jesus ever healing an in- 
sane person, and there must have been 
such cases in Palestine in His time. 

Let us look a moment at the method 
of treatment followed in such cases by 
Christ, as with the demoniac of Gadara, 
for instance. In the first place, He stands 
apart from all the exorcists of His time 
in the procedures He uses. We have 
here no magical formulas, no incanta- 
tions, no appeal to the occult powers 
which were invoked in pagan and Jewish 
rites of the time. With the force of His 
bare personality He confronts the king- 
dom of mental and moral evil; all here 
is simple and sublime. As Matthew 
Arnold says: 

“His action is like the grace of Raphael, or as 
the grand style of Phidias. Eminently natural. 
His action is above the common, low-pitched 


nature, and is natural in a way not yet mas- 
tered or followed out.” 


He enters into conversation with the 
man calmly and quietly, and seeks to di- 
vert his mind from its disordered fancies. 
He treats the man, in other words, as tho 
he were sane; it is with His word that 
He heals the sufferer. 

In the next place, be it noted that He 
does not blame the demoniac as tho his 
miserable state was the penalty of sin. 
It seems to me that if the Emmanuel 
work did nothing more than this—call 
the attention of the Church to the value 
of some knowledge of psychology for the 
minister of religion, it would be worth 
much. The minister ought to know 
when some one comes to him with some 
miserable nervous worry, he ought to 
know what he is dealing with, that it is 
something of a pathological character ; 
he ought to know when to blame and 
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when to receive with sympathy and with 
encouragement. 

Christ regards the demoniac as a vic- 
tim of diseased personality. Hence He 
does not ask for faith in the demoniac, 
because the psychical energy requisite or 
implied in faith was not possible to the 
man. The man has lost himself; he be- 
lieves he is held fast by a demon, and this 
belief intensifies his pathological state. 
Hence the Lord addresses not the man so 
much as the demon. Only by doing so 
could He carry conviction to the man 
and effect the cure. 

Finally, the restored demoniac is not 
permitted to accompany the Master, but 
is sent to proclaim what God has done 
for. him to his own people. Here again 
modern medicine vindicates the wisdom 
of Christ. He recognized the power of 
unselfish work, which acts at once as a 
suggestion and re-education of the men- 
tal and moral nature. Only thru filling 
the mind with sound, health-provoking 
ideas can unsound, morbid, destructive 
ideas be cast out and kept out. 

It is a curious fact that theologians of 
the Church generally have never known 
what to do with these healing wonders of 
Christ. Men of a rationalistic temper 
have contented themselves by minimizing 
them as much as possible, while men of 
an orthodox temper have intensified the 
miraculous or assumed the miraculous 
element in them, and said that these 
things were possible only to Christ him- 
self, forgetting that Christ did not claim 
a monopoly of this power, and further- 
more, that He gave power and authority 
by the influence of His own spirit of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial to His immediate 
followers to do the same things—heal the 
sick and cast out demons. 

I ask the question, Did Christ intend 
this healing ministry to be continued in 
the Church, or was it something to be 
limited to the few years during which 
Christianity was being founded? Some 
writers, and among them a recent critic 
of our work in the New York Evening 
Post, hold that our Lord’s healing activ- 
ity formed no permanent part of His 
message. If that be true, the evangelical 
writers were singularly misguided in giv- 
ing so much space to the records of 
Christ’s wonder-working power. Still 
further, the Apostolic Church and the 
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Church of the first three centuries must 
have misunderstood Christ. If there is 
one fact in history that stands un- 
shaken it is this, that the Church healed 
the minds and bodies of men, and as 
Harnack has shown, this was a powerful 
agency in the conquest of the- Grzco- 
Roman world. In His commission to the 
Twelve and to the Seventy He gave them 
authority .over all demons, over every 
noxious and evil energy. Paul not only 
claimed the power to heal, but exercised 
it. He mentions gifts of healing. Sick- 
ness and premature deaths among the 
Corinthian Christians he traces to a lack 
of faith, and in some instances to irrev- 
erence toward the sacred rites of Chris- 
tianity. Yet he was no fanatic. His 
companion on his missionary journeys 
was Luke the physician; Paul found no 
contradiction between the exercise of 
faith and the use of physical instrumen- 
talities so far as they were then known 
in the cure of disease. 

If, then, we accept the Gospel record 
as historical, we must conclude that the 
Christian religion has a healing mission 
to mankind. It is a notable fact that 
many of the greatest figures in Christian 
history—Cyprian, Origen, Francis d’As- 
issi, Swedenborg, George Fox, John 
Wesley and many others have found in 
the power of Christian faith to heal the 
nervous maladies of mankind a convinc- 
ing proof of the power of Christ to heal 
the maladies of the world. New times 
have created new conditions. To ignore 
or despise the work of the students of 
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medicine is to be guilty alike of folly and 
presumption. But I ask, Why should 
there be any opposition between the 
functions of the physician of the soul and 
those of the physician of the body? On 
the contrary, if the fundamental dogma 
of modern psychology—the unity of 
mind and body—is taken seriously, we 
may expect the best results from a co- 
operation between sound religion and 
medical science. God reveals Himself in 
many ways, in the discoveries of medical 
science, and they must be utilized for the 
advance of His kingdom. I plead for a 
return to the spirit of Christ, to that 
spirit which always means a creative out- 
pouring of the enthusiasm of humanity 
upon the hearts of men that have been 
touched by the things of Christ, and 
so I close by offering a practical sug- 
gestion. Why should there not be in 
all our great centers of population, in 
connection with our churches, for exam- 
ple, places of refuge where at any hour 
of the day or night, for that matter, the 
distrest, the miserable, the would-be sui- 
cide, the victim of morbid fears, the slave 
to degrading habits, would find sym- 
pathy and relief at the hands of men who 
are more or less expert in medicine, psy- 
chology, morals and religion, and social 
work? To some readers perhaps such a 
scheme may sound visionary and utopian ; 
and yet I believe that only thru its reali- 
zation will the Church justify her exist- 
ence and find once more a new and ef- 
fectual door into the hearts and lives of 
men. 


Boston, Mass. 


ee 
The Nonconformist 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


MAKE straight a path thru untilled ‘lands, 
Thru groves of lusty trees; 
Make straight a way o’er roughened steeps, 
A way o’er swinging seas ;— 
For the old path was a good path 
For the old who walked thereon,— 
But for me and mine the rude path, 
The crude path is the good path. 
For my young feet the rude path 
Is best to tread upon. 


I have left the safe and easy house 
For a habitation wild; 
I have left the harbor’s rest secure 
For the waves by tempests piled; 
Sweet food and drink and the old loves 
I left on the way I trod,— 
But for me and mine the hard ways 
And the barred ways are starred ways,— 
For my strong limbs the hard ways 
Are the ways that lead to God! 
Evanston, Itz. 























Writing English 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, LL.D. 


Professor OF Dramatic Literature 1n CotumBia UNIVERSITY. 


HY not write English? 
On one of Sir Henry Ir- 
ving’s later visits to the Unitc« 


States he went to dinner at the house of 
a well known man of letters in New 
York, and he happened to sit opposite 
to the artist who was responsible for a 
portrait of the wife of his host, the 
painting itself hanging in the dining 
room in full view of the actor. It was 
an interesting picture, but it was not 
wholly satisfactory as a likeness of the 
lady. When in the course of conversa- 
tion attention was called to the painting, 
Irving compared it critically with the 
living original; and then he turned to 
the artist with his engaging smile, and 
thrust at him this question: “When you 
were painting a portrait of our charming 
hostess, why didn’t you paint a portrait 
of our charming hostess?” And a simi- 
lar cuery must often come to the lips of 
all of us when we are amnnoyed by the 
obtrusion of foreign words and of for- 
eign phrases into what purports to be 
written in English. We are moved to 
pin the wearisome writer down by in- 
sisting on an answer to this interroga- 
tion: “When you are writing English, 
why don’t you write English?” 

There is a certain British professor, 
who is a most prolific author, and whose 
style has been called a “piebald jargon,” 
so prone is this writer to besprinkle his 
pages with casual fragments of foreign 
languages. And an American professor 
has recently put forth a volume of re- 
views and literary criticisms which is 
disfigured by the same offensive pedan- 
try, and in which we are annoyed by a 
scattering of Latin and Greek words 
and by wholesale quotation from French 
and German writers, transcribed with- 
out translation and thus rendering the 
book well nigh unreadable for the im- 
mense majority of Americans who know 
only their mother tongue. This is most 
intolerable and not to be endured. No 
writer is justified in assuming that every 
one of his readers is possest of his own 
linguistic acquisitions. It is true that a 


large proportion of educated men and 
women have more or less familiarity 
with some other tongue than their own. 
But this second language may be Latin 
or French or German; and even the 
reader who has one of the three is vext 
when he stumbles over words and 
phrases from the other two with which 
he is not on speaking terms. 

There is an old anecdote about a Brit- 
ish bishop who once preacht in a little 
village church to a congregation of coun- 
try bumpkins and who was so lost to the 
fitness of things as to indulge himself in 
the vain luxury of quoting Hebrew. 
And when a friend called his attention 
to this vagary, he airily waved the pro- 
test aside with the assertion that ‘“every- 
body knows a little Hebrew.” It would 
be easy to maintain the contention that 
everybody ought to know a little Latin 
and a little French. But it is an inexor- 
able fact that everybody doesn’t, and 
that those who do know a little Latin 
may have no French, and that those who 
have a little French may have no Latin. 
It was Fox—was it not ?—who asserted 
that “it is not necessary for a gentleman 
to know Latin, but he ought at least to 
have forgotten it.” And if a gentleman 
has forgotten his Latin, and if a lady 
has failed to keep up her French, they 
are both of them likely to resent the im- 
pertinence of the writer who forces them 
to snatch what meaning they can out of 
a linguistic grab-bag. After all, it is 
not unreasonable in us to expect the 
author who is appealing to us in our lan- 
guage to confine himself to that lan- 
guage. Indeed, it is not unreasonable 
for us to suspect that the writer who 
cannot ‘say all that he has to say in his 
own language—which is ours also—has 
not yet mastered the craft of writing. 
He does not know his trade and he has 
not learnt how to use his tools as they 
ought to be used. 

Perhaps if we look into the question 
a little more thoroly, we may find our- 
selves wondering whether this trick of 
dropping foreign words into English 
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sentences is not a symptom of that Teu- 
tonic influence which is obvious enough 
and understandable enough in latter day 
scholarship. The benefits of this Teu- 
tonic influence are evident, but so are 
certain of the disadvantages. The Ger- 
mans are exact and accurate and pains- 
taking; this we must all admit, and this 
we may all seek to emulate. But the 
Germans are not always successful in 
avoiding the pedantry which is likely to 
accompany precision. And there is un- 
disguised pedantry in this flux of for- 
eign words. It runs riot in the pages 
of many profest scholars who have 
adopted Teutonic methods. 

And here is where the influence of 
the French may come in to counteract 
the influence of the Germans. The Ger- 
mans have a tendency toward pedantry, 
and we who speak English have a ten- 
dency toward overt individualism—to 
self-expression for its own sake without 
due regard to the best means of trans- 
mitting to others what we have to ex- 
press. But the French are governed 
always by the social instinct ; the French 
writer thinks of his readers before he 
thinks of himself. This it is which has 
helped to give French literature its 
vogue thruout the world. The French 
author is not egotistic in his self-expres- 
sion; he is_ not self-willed; he is bound 
by his duty to his reader; he holds him- 
self obligated to the utmost clarity; he 
believes it to be his prime function to be 
understood, and to be understood easily 
and without strain. Indeed, this clarity 
is as characteristic of the language as it 
is of the literature, and as Rivarol said: 
“What is not clear is not French.” 

The French language and French lit- 
erature are like the French society, they 
reflect and interpret ; they are all the re- 
sult of the operation of that social in- 
stinct which is the most markt charac- 
teristic of the French people and which 
seems to have been inherited partly from 
the Latins and partly from the Celts. 
This taming of individualism may have 
been cramping to the poetry of the 
French, but it has been most helpful to 
their prose. French prose is not only 
clear, it is urbane. It testifies to the 
good manners of the race. The French 
writer has ever the politeness which 
comes from thinking of others before he 
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thinks of himself. Consider how that 
ripe scholar, the late Gaston Boissier, 
took stock of his readers when he set 
before them the careers of Cicero and 
Horace. He gaged with intuitive pre- 
cision the exact extent of their acquaint- 
ance with the themes which he had 
made the study of his life. He had to 
fortify his narrative now and again by 
citing the actual words of the Roman 
authorities he was using, but he never 
assumed the reader’s knowledge—altho 
this is far more probable in France than 
in America. If he had to quote Latin, 
he was careful to translate it, and he 
put the translation in his text, relegat- 
ing the original to.a footnote, where it 
would not be an impediment to the full 
current of his story. And what Boissier 
did in dealing with the writers of Rome, 
Taine did in handling the authors of 
England, and now M. Jusserand fol- 
lows in their footsteps. 

No English author profited more by 
his study of French literary methods 
than Matthew Arnold; and while he was 
tempted more than once to draw on the 
terminology of French criticism (which 
is so much richer than the terminology 
of English criticism), he took pains 
always to elucidate the precise meaning 
of the French term he was using, for 
the benefit of those of his readers who 
had no French. And in so doing he con- 
formed to a principle laid down by that 
one of his contemporaries who perhaps 
owed less to French models than any 
other prominent English writer of the 
nineteenth century—Herbert Spencer. 
It is in his most illuminative essay on 
style that Spencer reduced the scattered 
precepts of the earlier rhetorics to a 
single principle and declared that they 
were all the result of an effort to “econ- 
omize the attention” of the reader and 


_to make it easier for the writer to trans- 


mit his thought without tare and tret. 
The author who is careless. enough, or 
pedantic enough, or egotistic enough, or 
vain enough to parade his familiarity 
with foreign tongues and to clog his 
pages with words not easily under- 
standed of the people, is wilfully refus- 
ing to economize the attention of his 
readers. He is giving us not a beautiful 
design in aptly chosen words, but only 
a linguistic crazy quilt. 
New Yore Crry. 




















The Rose White Maid 
A Ballade of Life Unlived 
BY GARNET NEEL WILEY 


SHE sat so long at her broidering, 
The Rose White Maid of that ancient hall, 
She stitched so fine that she ceased to sing, 
She stitched so close that the rise and fall 
Of threads had woven her thoughts among 
Chem garlandwise; what she might have sung 
In gold and green to the fabric clung. 


Down over her silken knees it swept, 
The shining sheen of that broidered thing, 
And round her feet it had crawled and crept 
In the sinuous way that serpents cling. 
Wave upon wave the deep lengths fell 
With a wild sweet swing, a strange sweet 
_ smell, 
Winding her soul in their woven spell. 


The sun rolled high, and its ray burned South, 
And silver glowed on a silver Knight 

Who came to woo with his scarlet mouth, 
Who came to wed in his armor dight. 

Yet all in vain he breathed her name, 

And pleading went as he pleading came; 

She smiled, and broidered a heart of flame. 


The sun rolled low and its ray burned west; 
A child cried long at her castle wall; 

The fond birds followed their young to nest 
As dark rushed in, but his little call 

Went low—went low. All unheeding him, 

The Rose White Maid with her needle slim 

Was broidering beautiful cherubim. 


The shadows shake as the long day wanes, 
And cold, thin moonlight faint and hoar 

Comes gliding down thru the colored panes 
To a purple pool on the marble floor. 

“All this is the outward husk,” she saith, 

“Of the inward dark,” and she caught her 

breath 
To broider the lean gray sign of Death. 


Down into the West the red moon rolled, 
And slow and slower the silken thread 
Wove in and out. It was dark and cold; 
The Rose Maid shivered and bowed her head. 
Her needle snapped with a crimson mark 
On her pallid hand.” Like a dying spark, 
The Rose Maid chilled in the chilling dark. 


Wasurincrton, D. C. 
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Where the Mail Service May Be 
Improved 


BY HENRY A. CASTLE 


ForMeR AvupiIToR FOR THE Post OrFice DEPARTMENT. 


ed States is easily pre-eminent 

among the great business institu- 
tions of the world, it is still only in the 
infancy of its usefulness as the hand- 
maid of commerce and the advance agent 
of civilization. 

It has power for creating intellectual 
and commercial activity thru the medium 
of cheap postage, and any proper addi- 
tion to its facilities is always welcomed. 

With the unparalleled natural re- 
sources of this great continent ; with the 
vigorous moral stamina of our people; 
with the remarkably keen faculty of in- 
venting and the corresponding valuable 
faculty of promptly adopting improved 
inventions, and with our recent sudden 
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awakening to the great commercial pos- 
sibilities which lie before us in every 
part of the world where our manufac- 
tured products can be utilized, it must be 
clear that if we only use to the highest 
degree every opportunity given us, we 
will soon begin the march that will end 
in the triumph of American commerce 
and American thought in all parts of the 
globe. 

The cheapening of our postal rates and 
an increase of facilities will contribute 
an important part toward that end. 

During the last fiscal year the postal 
officials of the United States, mostly 
postmasters, handled, of postal and 
money order funds, an average of 
$8,000,000 a day—nearly three billions 
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per annum. The gross earnings of the 
mail service proper, mostly revenues 
from the sale of postage stamps aver- 
aged $530,000 a day, with a net loss of 
$46,000 a day. The total deficit for the 
year was $16,910,278.99, and the Post- 
master-General officially estimates that 
the deficit of 1909 will be nearly or quite 
as much, while unofficial estimates place 
it at $30,000,000. 

Taking the modern business formula 
for arriving at the significance of this 
deficit and assuming the current rate of 
interest paid by the Government on its 
bonded indebtedness to be 2 per cent. per 
annum, this annual loss of $17,000,000 
in the postal service is equivalent to an 
increase of $850,000,000 in the public 
debt. 

A practical post-office improvement, 
which would, in the opinion of its advo- 
cates, wipe out this deficit; an adminis- 
trative reform that may thus seemingly 
be capitalized at $850,000,000, is now be- 
ing examined by the Department. 

A patented device for achieving this 
reform has been presented to the De- 
partment. It consists of a postal card 
and envelope, bearing a specially de- 
signed stamp, to be manufactured by the 
Department and sold to the persons and 
firms who will later send them out en- 
closed in circulars for advertising pur- 
poses, collection of news, etc. These 
patrons will pay a sufficient margin 
above the original cost of the cards and 
envelopes to reimburse necessary ex- 
penditures.. 

The proposition is that thru a corpora- 
tion there will be purchased in advance 
United States postage stamps to the 
value of $100,000 (or more if required), 
which will be deposited with the Depart- 
ment as a nominal prepayment of the 
postage on all matter returned.’ The 
patrons of the system having sent out 
these cards and envelopes to their corre- 
spondents, the latter may use them for 
mailing replies, orders, etc., without 
' affixing additional stamps, and therefore 
without cost to themselves. The postage 
has already been paid, in mass, by the de- 
posit of $100,000 worth of stamps, as 
evidenced by the special design on the 
envelope or card, which, while valueless 
until actually mailed. then becomes a 
stamp in fact and in law—the certificate 
of the Government that the postage has 
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been paid. The deposit is to be kept in- 
tact by daily payments of postage at the 
receiving offices on all such mail arriv- 
ing. To wit, on reaching the office of 
destination these cards or envelopes 
would, by reason of their distinctive ap- 
pearance, be quickly separated from 
other mail, and upon payment in stamps 
or money of an amount equivalent to the 
postage, they would be delivered. Daily 
payment is thus made to the postmaster 
at the receiving office in full for all this 
mail matter before the same is taken 
from the post office. 

The plan is manifestly simple. It is 
claimed to be entirely legal, and can be 
easily adapted to present departmental 
regulations. 

A device of this kind would doubtless 


‘appeal to many classes of extensive busi- 


ness and industrial concerns. Publishers 
seeking subscribers, mail order houses 
seeking orders and replies of various 
kinds, newspapers seeking information, 
trade publications seeking crop reports, 
life insurance companies seeking applica- 
tions for insurance, publications seeking 
replies to solicitations for advertising— 
all of these would use this system, and 
the list can be definitely extended to cov- 
er every line of business. As a general 
proposition, the man who sends a circu- 
lar wants a reply, and if the circular is 
worth getting out the reply is worth pay- 
ing for. But under present crude and 
wasteful methods only to per cent. of 
cards and envelopes sent out as enclo- 
sures ever come back. 

Our postal service is the accurate 
measure of the nation’s marvelous ex- 
pansion in intellectual and business activ- 
ity. It furnishes the complete nerve sys- 
tem of our continually extending com- 
mercial life. The evolution of modern 
business methods demands that this serv- 
ice keep step in progressive development 
with that commercial intercourse where- 
by everything that supplies the neces- 
sities, the comforts and the enjoyments 
of our people may be alike utilized by all, 
the residents of the great cities and of 
the rural districts. To that necessary 
and growing demand the development of 
legitimate business advertising has a 
direct relation. 

The disposition that is seen of late in 
all departments of public and private af- 
fairs to analyze improper and wasteful 
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methods and to supplant them, is not the 
least hopeful sign of our times. 


The Treasury Department, in the col- . 


lection of customs, has adopted a plan in 
line with that suggested for return post- 
age. It now accepts deposits in bulk 
from express companies in prepayment 
of duties thereafter to be paid by deduc- 
tions from the deposit. This action is in 
harmony with the opinion of law officers 
of the Post Office Department, and 
establishes a timely precedent. 

It is admitted as a general principle 
that the postal service exists for the 
whole people and that its privileges must 
be open to all. Yet this salutary rule is 
subject to obvious exceptions. The priv- 
ilege of free delivery, of the money order 
system, and other features are not open 
to all the people of the country on equal 
terms, and to many are not open at all. 
Inevitable discriminations exist every- 
where in the mail service. But the re- 
turn postage plan is open to everybody 
in the sense that all desiring to avail 
themselves of the facilities may do so, 
and one condition of any contract with 
the Department would undoubtedly be 
that such rights would be guaranteed. 

The contention of the advocates of the 
system is that its establishment by the 
Government would add to the revenues 
of the service, relatively reduce the ex- 
pense to the business public of conduct- 
ing correspondence where return postage 
is involved, greatly facilitates business, 
and at the same time not take away from 
any one any privilege which he now pos- 
sesses. What is proposed is only an ad- 
dition to the present service. It may be 
said also with reference to the general 
. proposition that there has been no ad- 
verse criticism from any quarter or in- 
terest; on the contrary, the only differ- 
ence of opinion developed has been as to 
the means by which the end can be ac- 
complisht. 

The whole purpose of the use of 
stamps and stamped paper is to certify 
advance payment of postage. This is se- 
cured by the advance deposit of $100,000 
in stamps, as testified to by the special 
design of stamp imprest by the Govern- 
ment in the envelopes and cards furnisht. 
These imprest stamps are of no value 
whatever until the matter is deposited in 
the mail. mdalf «| 
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Legislation is apparently unnecessary 
in this case. Any administrative or ac- 
counting officer of the Government can 
testify that practically all the reforms 
and improvements he has been able to 
secure for the service have been those 
that he has taken the responsibility on 
himself to introduce., Indeed, the legis- 
lative authority seems unable to accom- 
plish the reforms it has itself proposed. 
in 1906 a commission of six distinguisht 
Senators and Representatives made an 
elaborate investigation of second-class 
mail rates, printed a book of half a thou- 
sand pages of hearings, report and pro- 
posed legislation, but nothing has come 
of it. In 1907 a commission consisting 
of practically the same persons examined 
into the whole subject of postal reform, 
issued a report of equal size containing 
many valuable suggestions, introduced a 
voluminous bill reorganizing the service 
—and there the matter rests. 

The plan proposed for return postage 
is based on the same principle as that 
adopted by the Government in receiving 
deposits of coin and issuing certificates 
therefor, which circulate as currency. 
Legislation was required for that pro- 
ceeding because there was no power con- 
ferred by law on the Treasury Depart- 
ment which covered the case. But there 
can be no doubt that the authority now 
wielded, under the statutes, by the Post- 
master-General is ample for receiving a 
permanent deposit of stamps and issuing 
the envelopes and cards contemplated by 
this proposition. 

In a report made to Congress from the 
Committee on the Post Offices and Post 
Roads, the careful and well-informed 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Loud, 
estimated from such data as he had that 
it might not be extravagant to say that 
the stimulus given to the mercantile and 
commercial interests thruout the whole 
country, under the operation of this plan, 
would approximate $30,000,000 net rev- 
enue. 

There can be no doubt, at least, that 
under the advantages proposed by the 
new system, and with the vigorous cam- 
paign that would be made for patronage, 
the volume of such business would be in- 
creased fivefold as soon as it was fairly 
installed; and on this basis, allowing for 
the postage on letters mailed in sending 
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out these enclosures, and deducting the’ But even if the net increment should 
revenues now realized from cards and_ be considerably less than this conserva- 
envelopes that would be displaced, a net . tive estimate, it would assuredly be a 
increase of $16,000,000 in the yearly welcome addition to the embarrast ex- 
earnings of the mail service is made chequer of our great and_ beneficent 


reasonably probable. postal system. 
Wasuincton, DV. C. 
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The Collision 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 
Now, God be thanked for the fuller Wit of a Modern Time; 


For the Muse of a Former Day had written with tears for rime. 


From the blank white wall of the fog each great ship gathered shape 

Like the sudden jutting forth of an earthquake-lifted cape ; 

Like leviathans at charge with a welter of waves and a roar 

They rush and crash in the dark, long leagues from the friendly shore. 
The “Republic” reeled and lurched (so the “Merrimac” reeled mid foam, 
In the days of our brother strife, when the ‘‘Monitor’s” ram drove home). 
There were cries forlorn in the dark and a wail of women and men 

As the liners drifted apart, in the white fog buried again ; 

Then the vibrant, hysterical voice of the “Florida,” out of the night, 
Groped around and around. . . . And ever the fog loomed white, 

The vast four walls of the fog—and silence, alone, was heard, 

The sickening silence that speaks to the soul when there is no word, 

Till at last, as Chance would have it, or the gods of the heaving tide, 

The “Florida” found the “Republic,” and stood with help at her side. A 


But, or ever the impact was over, the wireless began to cry, 

Leaping, and running, and roaring, with the voice of the code, on high; 
“Help, send help,” it echoed. “We are sinking, sinking at sea.” 

And the Siasconsett wireless republished the flaming plea 

East and north and south—wherever a ship might be! 


First the wireless that dwelt on the “Baltic” heard, with its sensitive ear, 
And answered its frenzied sister with hastening words of cheer — 

And the shore-built station scattered the long blue flashes again 

As the code sang in from seaward from the good French ship “Lorraine” ; 
The “Lucania” cried in answer. . . . And then the race began 

Between the Death of the Sea and the Newborn Wisdom of Man! 





Like voices that cry in the night the signals wandered wide— 

Like the moan of a wounded comrade the stricken “Republic” replied, 
While the “Florida,” looming mute, waited for help, at her side— 
And the tethering string of the code drew the groping liners in, 
While the huge propellers roared and the sirens’ screech made din. 


Then, a mammoth apparition, the “Baltic” broke from the mist 

To where the two ships floundered, and a mighty cheer uprist! 
And well did they cheer, the rescued, fo. a happy folk were they, 
Saved from a sleep in the sea and the Death that rode on the spray! 
Yea! Well did the rescued cheer, for ever since Time began 
Science had never given a greater triumph to Man! 


And God be thanked for the fuller Wit of a Modern Time, 
For the Muse of a Former Day had written with tears for rime. 
Lawrence, Kan. x} 
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Research and the Smithsonian Institution 


BY CHARLES D. WALCOTT 


SECREFARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


HILE the history and achieve- 
ments of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution are widely known, it is 

not generally. understood that it receives 
no grants of money from the United 
States Government, but is wholly de- 
pendent for its maintenance and opera- 
tions upon means derived from private 
sources. Nor do the American people 
realize fuliy that the Institution was 
founded by a bequest to their nation, 
formally accepted by them. A concep- 
tion of the true position of the Institu- 
tion is perhaps slightly confused by the 
fact that it directs research in several 
Government organizations, notably the 
National Museum, the Astrophysical 
Observatory, and the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, all of which are con- 
trolled and supported by annual legisla- 
tive enactment. 

Our people should know that the fun- 
damental purpose for which the Smith- 
sonian Institution was created is the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. 

The field of work thus embraces all 
the intellectual activities of man, in 
science, literature and art. Thru sys- 
tematic researches and the publication 
thruout the world of the results of 
such researches and of the studies of in- 
vestigators not directly connected with 
the Institution, its purpose has been so 
well carried out during the sixty years 
of its activities that its name is every- 
where_a familiar one among intelligent 
people. 

With limited funds, but with a hearty 


spirit of co-operation, it has served not 
only the people of America, but people 
in every civilized and _ semi-civilized 
country on the globe. Its exchange ser- 
vice has now 60,123 correspondents, of 
whom 48,530 are in foreign countries. 

With the changing conditions of time 
and the evolution of systematic endeavor 
to benefit humanity, the Institution has 
reached a point in its development where 
additional endowment is needed to carry 
out some of those large objects which 
it can administer with great effective- 
ness. 

Study of Earthquake Phenomena.— 
These include the vitally important study 
of earthquakes, and other movements of 
the surface of the earth. To do this well 
there should be establisht in the city of 
Washington such a station as will most 
effectively provide for the systematic 
study of seismological (earthquake) 
phenomena. There should also be lab- 
oratories in the earthquake regions for 

(a) Studying the causes of earth 
movements and the relation of such 
movements to known conditions in the 
earth’s crust in all parts of the’ world. 

(b) Studying the factors controlling 
the distribution of intensity and the con- 
sequent destructive effects of earth- 
quakes, both by observation and experi- 
mentation. 

(c) The intensive study of regions 
where earthquakes are frequently recur- 
rent, and where the greatest variety of 
seismic phenomena are likely to occur. 

(d) Bringing together and publishing 
the scattered statements, notes. and re- 
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ports of earthquake phenomena thruout 
the world. 

Central and South American Explora- 
iions—Another great project is the sur- 
vey and study of one of the large unsur- 
veyed and unstudied areas of the earth, 
covering portions of Central and South 
America and adjacent -islands, and the 
West Indies. The project would require 
the making of maps and a general sur- 
vey of the dominant geologic and bio- 
logic phenomena with a view to discov- 
ering the history of the continent and 
the origin and development of the fau- 
nas and floras that have occupied it at 
successive periods in the past. It would 
also include an investigation of present 
botanical and zoological conditions, and 
an ethnologic study of the native peoples 
of those regions. Large collections 
could be made for the benefit of mu- 
seums and educational institutions. 

It would be particularly fitting that an 
American institution should undertake 
to increase and diffuse scientific knowl- 
edge of these areas without the thought 
of exploitation or personal gain. The 
results could not fail to be of great value 
to the people of the Americas, and 
thru them to all countries of the world. 

Study of American People—A de- 
partment for the ethnologic study of the 
American people, the general purpose of 
which shall be a comprehensive biologi- 
cal study of the many and diversified 
peoples forming constitutent elements of 
the American nations, and the applica- 
tion of the results to promoting the wel- 
fare of the nations. The work should 
include a determination of the charac- 
ter and potentiality of the physical, men- 
tal and moral elements which the nations 
assume to control, direct and assimilate, 
and the results of the intermingling of 
the white, black and other races, on phy- 


sical development, longevity, fecundity, | 


vigor, liability to disease, as well as on 
the intellectual qualties, and an elucida- 
tion of the operations of heredity and 
the effects of changing social and cli- 
matic conditions, so that a firm base of 
knowledge may be provided for those 
who are to frame and administer laws 
relating to these objects, and those who 
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are to direct the policy of the thousands 
of institutions that deal directly or indi- 
rectly with the physical, mental, moral 
and social welfare of the nations. 

The projects outlined are very large 
ones and will involve the work of a num- 
ber of experts and assistants for a pe- 
riod of years. Individual parts can be 
taken up and completed from year to 
year, but all should be planned with rela- 
tion to a final outcome of great service 
to mankind. 

Minor Research.—Research is original 
investigation in any field of science, lit- 
erature or art. Its limits are bounded 
only by the knowable. Its success de- 
pends upon the advancement it makes 
upon what has gone before. It should 
be conducted on a scientific and business 
basis, and an annual checking up of re- 
sults made, both for the benefit of the 
investigator and the administrator in 
charge. 

There are many minor researches that 
should be undertaken. One of the 
things I wish to see brought about is to 
give investigators an opportunity for re- 
search in connection with facilities that 
might be provided in Washington. The 
Smithsonian supports a table at the Ma- 
rine Zoological Laboratory on the Bay of 
Naples. Every year American students 
take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered there. With means to organize 
and conduct laboratories for research 
here, a great service could be done for 
young men, the men who have the initia- 
tive, ambition and force to create and 
develop new ideas. In association with 
older permanent members of the re- 
search staff, a strong research organiza- 
tion would be developed from which 
men could be selected for larger and 
more extended investigations. It would 
be one of the best methods of finding 
and utilizing the exceptional man.* 

Wasuincton, D. C. 





*The Institution’s original endowment of $541,000 
is intact and has been increased by gifts and accumu- 
lated interest to $987,000, yielding an annual income 
of $58,375, with an additional incidental income 
amounting to about $5,000. This income provides for 


salaries, maintenance, publication and the general ex- 
penses of administration, aggregating $50,000; of the 
balance $6,000 must be applied to a specific investiga- 
tion, which leaves only $7,000 for expenditure in the 
various departments of research in which the Insti- 
tution is interested. 
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The Frontier of Knowledge 


Every educated person wants to keep 
up in a general way with the intellectual 
movements of the day in all lines. He 
likes to know something about the new 
developments of music and art, about 
the tendencies of literature in various 
countries, and about the progress of sci- 
ence and discovery. Books and maga- 
zines keep him sufficiently well informed 
about literature and the arts, but he finds 
it practically impossible to keep in touch 
with those who are engaged in extend- 
ing the frontier of human knowledge 
into the darkness that surrounds us on 
all sides. He has no good way of learn- 
ing what the men in the laboratories and 
studies are thinking today. It some- 
times takes ten or twenty years for a 
new theory or mode of thought to be- 
come current in the outside world. The 
men who are doing the new things are 
generally too busy to tell others what 
they mean. 

That is why we wish to call especia! 
attention to the unusual! opportunity for 
the ordinary reader to catch up with ad- 
vanced scholarship which is afforded by 
the volume of Lectures on Science, Phil- 
osophy and Art, publisht by Columbia 
University.* In this course, each de- 
partment of the university put forward 
a spokesman to tell of its tasks and tri- 
umphs, its aims and ideals, in “language 
understanded of the common people.” 
The volume contains twenty-one such 
addresses, covering as many different 
fields of knowledge, and few universities 
in the world could furnish a list of men 
more competent to interpret modern 
thought. 

Apart from its convenience as a means 
of freshening our ideas and bringing 
our schoolday science down to date, the 
reading of the collection as a whole 
brings out in the most striking way the 
prevailing tendencies of recent philos- 
ophy and the variety in points of view. 
We are reminded of the adage, “One 
story is good till another is told,” for 





PHILOSOPHY AND ArT. 
$5.00; by 


. *Lecrures on SCIENCE, 
New York: Columbia University Press. 
mail, $5.27. 


each man in turn shows that his partic- 
ular subject is the central theme of all 
history, the original science from which 
the others sprang, and the final philos- 
ophy toward which they tend; the most 
useful of all the sciences in the service 
of man and the one to which all the 
others act as servants. 

A high keynote was struck in the first 
lecture by Prof. C. J. Keyser. Every- 
body expected, from its subject, mathe- 
matics, that it would be dry, uninspiring 
and incomprehensible. Popular expecta- 
tion was not altogether disappointed on 
the last point, but was most agreeably 
surprised about the other two. It was 
a sermon, a poem and a world-philos- 
ophy rolled into one. Later lecturers be- 
trayed some nervousness lest they were 
not successfully taking this high note. 

There is, naturally, the greatest vari- 
ety of style. Some of the lectures are 
dull, commonplace or staid in expres- 
sion; others are brilliant, vivacious or 
strikingly original. Each man gives the 
reason for the faith that is in him, re- 
gardless of the opinions of his col- 
leagues. There is manifestly no com- 
pulsory conformity at Columbia. Thus, 
President Butler, in the lecture on 
philosophy, pokes fun at pragmatism, 
“which, when unfolded to the man in 
the street, makes him howl with delight 
because he at last understands things,” 
notwithstanding that this lecture follows 
those of the scientific men, who are de- 
cidedly pragmatic in their philosophy, 
especially the astronomer, Professor 
Jacoby, and that it is succeeded by the 
lecture of Professor Dewey, who heralds 
a new era in civilization due to the ex- 
tension of “the applied and experimental 
habit of mind” into moral philosophy. 

We have become accustomed to ex- 
pect rapid progress and sudden trans- 
formations in the newer sciences, so the 
ordinary reader will very likely be more 
surprised at what he reads of the mod- 
ern methods in old and assumedly static 
studies, such as history in general, as 
expounded by Prof. J. H. Robinson; or 
Greek history in particular, which Prof. 
J. R. Wheeler uses as an example in the 
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lecture on archeology; or philology ac- 
cording to Prof. A. V. Williams Jack- 
son.. The other subjects and authors, 
which we have barely space to name, are 
physics (Nichols), geology (Kemp), 
biology (Wilson), physiology (Lee), 
botany (Richards), zodlogy (Cramp- 
ton), anthropology (Boas), economics 
(Seager), politics (Beard), jurispru- 
dence (Smith), sociology (Giddings), 
psychology (Woodworth), metaphysics 
(Woodbridge), and literature (Peck). 
On account of its comprehensiveness, 
condensation and authoritative character 
the volume is especially adapted for the 
reference shelves oi public and _ col- 
legiate reading rooms. 


er) 
In the Field of Art 


It is the idea that every age and coun- 
try needs its Vasari that has prompted 
the series of “stories” of artists of all 
nations, of which we have two new vol- 
umes, one on English, and one on Flem- 
ish and Dutch painters." They are strict- 
ly compilations, offering no original ma- 
terial. Even the title pages and bind- 
ings are adaptations from notable ex- 
amples—designs by Bartolozzi and Ru- 
bens, and a cover “from a fine original 
dated Leyden, 1509.” This scheme is 
most commendable, for it gives the read- 
er the best possible material, sifted, au- 
thoritative—so far as it ever was so—in 
a form which, even in a reprint, is a 
valuable art possession. The two vol- 
umes are ‘exactly similar in intent, and 
vary only thru the personality of their 
compilers. They are avowedly for the 
general reader, avoid technical matter, 
and aim to please. In this they succeed 
admirably. The two volumes are fully 
illustrated with half tones and color 
plates. The latter are, in many instances, 
unusually good, but the same cannot be 
said of the former. 

Esther Singleton is achieving an en- 
viable reputation as a compiler, and is 
rapidly becoming a very Baedeker of art. 
Her handbook on the galleries of Hol- 
land’ is a worthy addition to her output, 
and will prove invaluable to the tourist. 
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It is by no means wholly a compilation, 
tho the author has drawn freely on 
authorities to substantiate and qualify 
the fruit of her own observation. It is 
not only comprehensive in scope, but 
salient in matter, and profusely illus- 
trated with illustrations far above the 
average of more costly volumes. 

Finally we arrive at the pictures them- 
selves—one hundred examples, in color, 
of the Old Masters.’ It is a monumental 
undertaking, and its manner of achieve- 
ment fills one with conflicting emotions. 
To possess these treasures is a delight, 
but to possess them in a setting that de- 
stroys whatever of excellence the repro- 
duction has attained is a tragedy. Much 
might be said of the quality of the repro- 
duction, but these prints do not stand on 
their merits; they fall by the serious 
error which the publisher made in 
mounting them on gray paper. Drab is 
the last word in the desolation of color, 
but gray is the next to the last. It has 
little place in nature; it should have less 
in art. As a setting, to bring out the . 
effect of a picture, it is hopeless except 
for a black and. white print, in which 
case it is only negatively good. If a 
neutral tint was desired, a warm brown, 
the color of mother earth, would have 
been excellent; better than that, a lively 
green, the most general of all blending 
agencies ; best of all, gold, the universal 
harmonizer, in some form of dull yellow, | 
since gold itself is impracticable from its 
costliness. As to the reproductions 
themselves, the publisher has thrown 
down the gauntlet. “Many of them,” 
says the cover advertisement, “as we 
turn the pages, seem to have actually 
stept down from the walls of our own 
National Gallery,” etc.; and again, 
“Here we see the very colors Titian 
loved.” To claim any such triumph for 
the three-color process in its perfection 
is absurd; and we all know that, for a 
variety of reasons, the three-color proc- 
ess is seldom at its best. As a matter of 
fact, these reproductions are not above 
the average either in fidelity to the orig- 
inals or in intrinsic beauty. In a few 
plates there is beauty and approximate 
truth in some dominant color note, as, 
for example, the blue of the cloak in 
Leonardo’s “Madonna Litta,” but in 


°OLtp Masters. Reproduced in color with notes. 
2 vols. New York: E. P. Dutton Co. $8.00. 
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such instances the rest of the color suf- 


- fers. The flesh tones here, for instance, 


are pallid and false. On the other hand, 
wherever the reds are particularly good, 
the flesh is often muddy. Again, in 
Botticelli’s lovely “Madonna of the 
Magnificat,” the beauty of the strange 


-soft reds and beautiful blue is made ugly 


by the crudeness of the yellow, which is 
a very strong note in the picture. The 
most satisfying plates are not those 
which are truest to originals, but those 
in which values are good, and the whole 
harmonious and pleasing. Reynolds’s 
“Lady Cockburn and Her Children” is 
an example. Again, originals that are 
rich and deep in coloring have given 
beautiful plates. Some of Rembrandt’s 
pictures and Diirer’s portrait of his 
father are conspicuous examples. 


ed] 

Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual. By 
Eleanor Prescott Hammond. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

The character of Dr. Hammond’s 
compilation is wholly scholastic; it is in- 
tended for the philological, not the lite- 
rary student. But within. its own prov- 
ince it makes an invaluable manual for 
the study of Chaucer. Nominally it pre- 
tends only to be an exhaustive bibli- 
ography of the subject, arranged and 
classified for easy reference in heads and 
sub-heads, and supplemented by a fairly 
copious index. But in reality it amounts 
to a good deal more than this. In the 

end it is neither more nor less than a 

complete digest of Chaucerian scholar- 

ship—so much so that there are few 
matters connected with the subject in 
which the student will not find it of 
great assistance in orienting himself. 
In this respect, too, it is of value, equal- 


‘ly, if incidentally, to the reader or lite- 
rary man for the fundamental facts or. 


data of his study. In spite of the very 
positive pretensions of philological schol- 
arship, and its frequent sneers at the un- 
certainty and inexactitude of literary 
and critical judgments and the dangers 
of a free play of the intelligence, it is 
curious to notice that the biographical 
lists of which the volume is composed 
form but one long record of conflicting 
views and disputed conclusions, in which 
nothing but the most obvious problems 
have united a clear majority of scho- 
lastic suffrages. 


The World’s Gold. Its Geology, Extrac- 
tion and Political Economy. By L. De 
Launay. Translated by O. C. Williams. 
With an Introduction by C. A. Conant. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 
XXXxii, 242. $1.75. 

“We live in a gold age,” writes M. De 
Launay, after a summary of the world’s 
gold production, “but let us remark at 
once that a gold age—an age of large 
gold production—is not necessarily a 
happy age; on the contrary, it must cor- 
respond, if no circumstance intervenes, 
with a diminution of the value of gold, 
a rise in prices and general - distress.” 
That the present high prices are in some 
degree due to the immense increase in 
gold production of recent years is im- 
prest upon M. De Launay’s readers who 
follow the figures of the gold output of 
one region only—the Witwatersrand. 
In 1889 the whole world produced only 
185 tons of gold and even in the most 
productive years of Californian and 
Australian gold mining, the output never 
surpast 202 tons in one year. In 1906, 
the Rand alone produced 187 tons, and 
with the Rhodesian mines, the total out- 
put of gold for British South Africa was 
212 tons. Besides the South African 
gold, there were produced in 1906, 153 
tons of gold in the United States, and 
126 in Australasia, and with the smaller 
quantities from the remaining gold pro- 
ducing countries, the world’s gold for 
1906 amounted to 608 tons, or a value of 
$420,000,000. While M. De Launay is 
both interesting and reliable in the sec- 
tions of his book dealing with the geol- 
ogy, the distribution, and the mining and 
extraction of gold, he is much less reli- 
able when he deals with the politics and 
economics of the gold question. In spite 
of the disturbance and distress which hé 
owns can be caused by overproduction 
of gold, he seems to feel a sort of indig- 
nant regret that the policy of the British 
Government in South Africa should 
throw any difficulties in the way of 
cheap, indentured Chinese labor for the 
mines, and he expresses the hope that 
Premier Botha may free himself from 
“the fantastic and soi-disant Liberal 
ideas by which the English Government 
might have ruined the mines.” He also 
appears to regard the to per cent. tax on 
the gold output as an injustice, and yet 
the mines produced over 123 million dol- 
lars worth of gold in 1906, and the out- 
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put for each of the succeeding years has 
shown a large increase. In spite of his 
great familiarity with his subject—per- 
haps because of it—M. De Launay 
makes the old error of confusing gold 
with capital, and of concluding that gold 
is the only available wages fund. His 
prognostication of the future of Social- 
ism in France combines these two 
errors. “Pushing things to extremes,” 
he writes, “and supposing a general emi- 
gration of capital, national labor would 
cease entirely to be remunerated, having 
no further object, and at the same time 
all articles necessary to existence would 
rise immeasurably in price.” This one 
brief quotation is enough to show that, 
while M. De Launay may be an excel- 
lent professor in the Ecole Superieure 
des Mines, it would be a huge mistake to 
transfer him to the department of polit- 
ical economy of any college. 


& 


An Incarnation of the Snow. By F. W. 
Bain. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.50. 

Like “A Digit of the Moon,” this is 
a Hindu mythological love story. Few 
writers have a better vocabulary for 
translating the moon-capering spirit in 
Indian mysticism than Mr. Bain coni- 
mands. As a rule the Occidental’s 
choice of terms is too heavy, too gross- 
ly dramatic for interpreting a thing so 
unsubstantial as Hindu fancy. But Mr. 
Bain has lived in India long enough for 
the ghost-mind of the country, its colors 
and philosophy to rarefy his language, so 
that he writes his marvelous tales of 
moon and snow in what may be termed 
an exquisitely foreign English. The pref- 
ace to this last volume is really more 
beautiful than the translation of the 
Hindu myth which follows. But it be- 
trays one trait of the Occidental tem- 
perament, the impatience he always 
shows at Western forms of spirituality 
after he has surrendered to those of the 
Orient. Mr. Bain expresses an irritated 
contempt for the spiritual crassness of 
Christianity, as compared with Indian 
Pantheism, for example. He thinks the 
latter is the greater, more spiritual re- 
ligion. As a matter of fact, the spir- 
ituality of the Orient is not positively re- 
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ligious. And it is founded upon a phi- 
losophy of negation which is the solvent 
of all religions. Indian spirituality is too 
nebulous, too passive to conceive of a 
God who would be any comfort to a 
man. And therefore it must be forever 
lacking in the purely religious quality 
which binds man to God, rather than to 
a system of asceticism. or philosophy 
Now if we must be religious—and it ap- 
pears that we have curiously persistent 
inclinations that way—let us have a 
more realistic. idea of God than the 
opaque spirituality of the Orient sug- 
gests. Mr. Bain would do well to con- 
fine himself to the mythology of India 
without confounding it with religion 
there or elsewhere. 


& 


The Fact of Conversion. By George Jack- 
son, B. A. The Cole Lectures for 1908 de- 
livered before Vanderbilt University. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co: $1.25. 

This is an attempt to restate the doc- 
trine of conversion and to interpret it to 
this generation. The author evidently 
believes that with the passing of the ter- 
minology of the old doctrines there is 
danger that the present generation will 
lose some of the essential things thus 
connoted. He therefore is occupied 
with an adjustment, in view of the find- 
ings of science, in view of the revival in 
psychology, of the primary facts of the 
religious life to a sane and scientific phil- 
osophy. In other words cana modern 
man believe in conversion? Mr. Jackson 
thinks so and he makes it seem so in his 
book. In none of the recent valuable 
studies of the psychology of conversion 
and of religious experience has it been 
so conclusively shown that spiritual facts 
are as much facts as those which occur 
in the natural world. A valuable feature 
of the book is the estimation of his prede- 
cessors in this line of study, Coe, Star- 
buck and James. Mr. Jackson appre- 
ciates their labors and makes some use 
of them, but in certain important respects 
is more valuable than any of them. He 
discredits the questionnaire method of 
seeking his facts, and he attempts, suc- 
cessfully, to portray the normal rather 
than the abnormal aspects of religious 
phenomena. The book is worthy of its 
predecessors in the Cole Lectureship. 
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Literary Notes 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

You will find the Christian soldier 
Represented by his wife.” 

The story of some of the more illustrious of 
these female representatives may be read in 
Canon E. C. Dawson’s Heroines of Mission- 
ary Endeavor. (Philadelphia: J. P. Lippin- 
cott & Co. $1.50 net, 


....-The H. R. Huntting Company, of 
———- Mass., issue as the third volume 
of their Indian Captivities Series a reprint of 
the sixth edition of The Redeemed Captive 
Returning to Zion, or the Captivity and De- 
liverance of Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield 
($2.50). Williams’s account of the sacking 
of Deerfield in 1703 and the march of his 
family and parishioners as captives of the 
French and Indians for 300 miles to Canada 
and their trying experiences for three years is 
one of the valuable documents for the early 
history of New England. This edition, which 
is limited to 526 copies, is enriched by a bibli- 
ography prepared by Mr. Wilberforce Eames, 
ot the New York Public Library. 

....The following order addresst by a 
prominent American bookseller to his London 
agent may be taken as an indication of the 
sentiment of many book buyers and booksellers 
as to the output of fiction in this country and 
in England during the last two or three years: 
“Please reduce our standing order for new 
English novels to one copy. We had supposed 
that the average American novel was as poor 
as could be produced. We have reason to 
think that the English novel can double dis- 
count us for absolute lack of any qualification 
or reason for existence, It is a question 
whether both of them, the English and the 
American, are not worse than the old dime 
novel of America, or the ‘Penny Dreadful’ of 
England.”—Publishers’ Weekly. 

....-It is a brave man who would venture to 
criticise Prof. Gregory, successor of Lischen- 
dorf, in his own field of the study of the Greek 
manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments. 
His new volume is nearly all index. Its pur- 
pose is to give the completest list known of 
these manuscripts, classified by their character, 
and with their designations assigned and ar- 
ranged in a scientific and orderly manner. 
First we have the uncials, those in capital let- 
ters, 164 in number, more or less complete, 
designated by capital letters, A, B, C, etc., and 
by Greek letters and numbers when the Latin al- 
phabet is exhausted. Next come papyrus frag- 
ments, of which several are in this country, 
fourteen numbers. Then follow 2,292 minus- 
cule manuscripts; and after these 1,751 lection- 
aries. Each is briefly described by its contents, 
its date, its material (parchment or paper) and 
the library in which it is preserved. Then we 
have a cross reference list of previous signs 
and numbers, and finally a list of libraries with 
their manuscript treasures. The task of com- 
pilation has been an immense one, but is such 
as Professor Gregory is capable of, and the 
work of classification and improved numera- 
tion needed to be done by a master. (Die 


Griechischten Handschriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments. Von Caspar René Gregory. 8vo, pp. 
vi., 336. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. New York: 
Leucke & Buechner). 


2 
Pebbles 


Mr. Bryan says he is “not an out-and-out 
candidate. That is true; he is an out-and-out- 
and-out candidate. Three times out—New 
York Age. 


A SIGN hung in a conspicuous place ina store 
in Lawrence: 

“Man is made of dust. Dust settles. Are 
you a man?”—Boston Record. 


Tue following advertisement recently ap- 
peared in a New Zealand journal: “Wanted, 
capable girl, for dairy farm, able to milk. Four 
good looking sons in the family.”—Ingleside. 


“He kissed her on the forehead. The proud 
beauty drew herself up to her full height.” 

“And then?” 

“He could not reach any higher than her 
lips, of course.”—The Citizen. 


I HOLD it true, with him who sings to one 
clear harp in divers tones, that men who'd fly, 
ere they have wings, are apt to break their 
blooming bones. The birds may think it fully 
worth their while to soar from tree to tree; 
but while I live this good old earth is plenty 
smooth enough for me—Emporia Gazette. 


Tue big touring car had just whizzed by 
with a roar like a gigantic rocket, and Pat and 
Mike turned to watch it disappear in a cloud 
of dust. 

“Thim chug wagons must cost a heap av 
cash,” said Mike. “The rich is fairly burnin’ 
money.” 

“An’ be the smell av it,” sniffed Pat, “it 
must be thot tainted money we do be hearin’ so 
much aboot.”—Success. 


“Anp is this your final decision?” muttered 
the young man, hoarsely, as he gathered up 
his coat and hat and prepared to depart. 

“It is,” replied the beautiful creature, as she 
sat down listlessly. 

“Then farewell!” he hissed; and as he stood 
on the steps outside a moment later and took 
a last look at the stately mansion he mur- 
mured: “And this is all. A dress suit two 
nights a week for two months, at $2 a night, 
ue nothing to show for it!”—Washington 

tar. 


THE ship doctor of an English liner notified 
the death watch steward, an Irishman, that a 
man had died in stateroom 45. The usual in- 
structions to bury the body were given. Some 
hours later the doctor peeked into the room 
and found that the body was still there. He 
called the Irishman’s attention to the matter 
and the latter replied: 

“I thought you said room 46. I wint to that 
room and noticed wan of thim in a bunk. ‘Are 
ye dead?’ says I. ‘No,’ says he, ‘but I’m pretty 
near dead.’ 

“So I buried him.”—The Wasp. 
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The Oil Trust Rebate Case 

Way has the conviction of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company in 1907, with the im- 
position of that memorable fine of $29,- 
240,000, been followed now by the ac- 
quittal of the company, in the same suit, 
and also by the abandonment of several 
other similar rebate cases in which the 
company was accused by indictment? 
It is desirable that the public shall see 
clearly the causes of this change. 

The company was found guilty by a 
jury. In the indictment there were 
1,462 counts, one for each carload of oil 
shipt at the rate alleged to have been 
unlawful. Under the law, the fine for 
“each offense” may range from $1,000 
up to $20,000. Judge Landis chose the 
highest sum that was permitted. Then 
the case was taken up to the local Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, composed of 
three judges. This court, in the Gross- 
cup opinion, reversed the lower court’s 
judgment and remanded the case for a 
new trial, to be conducted in accord with 
its rulings. 

Unfortunately, the Grosscup decision 
and rulings were final, altho they were 
based in part upon misstatements of the 
record in the lower court. Pointing out 
these misstatements, and also attacking 
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the rulings as to evidence, the Govern- 
ment askt .n vaim for a rehearing. It 
then applied to tne Supreme Court for a 
review, out this was not granted. There- 
fore, when the case came to trial again, 
this time before Judge A. B. Anderson, 
it was necessary that the rulings and 
instructions of the Grosscup decision 
should be obeyed. In its petition for a 
rehearing, the Government had said that 
these rulings ‘practically nullified the 
law,” and had asserted that if they 
should be allowed to stand, successful 
prosecution of rebate cases would be im- 
possible in the future. The result of the 
second trial fends to prove the sound- 
ness of this opinion. . 

It is largely on account of the effect 
of these rulings (which, unfortunately, 
have not been subjected to the judgment 
of the Supreme Court) upon rebate 
prosecutions hereafter that\the failure 
of the second trial becomes a matter of 
much importance, Already, as we have 
said, several similar cases have been 
abandoned, and it is predicted that oth- 
ers will be given up. It must be said, 
however, that in this second trial the 
Government’s evidence was not suff- 
ciently clear and also was at variance 
with the charges of the indictment. 

It was decided by the appellate court 
that “each offense” must be, not each 
carload shipt, but each settlement with 
the railroad company. As there had 
been only thirty-six settlements during 
the three years in question, the fine (in 
case of conviction) could not exceed 
$720,000 and might be only $36,000. 
Judge Anderson, of course, obeyed this 
ruling, but there was no opportunity to 
apply it. Under its provisions, punish- 
ment can be almost wholly avoided, if 
settlements are made only at long inter- 
vals; for example, once a year or once 
in two or three years. As the Govern- 
ment says, it permits “the shipper and 
the carrier to elect for how many of- 
fenses they shall be prosecuted and how 
much they shall be fined.” But this doc- 
trine is now the law where the appellate 
court that proclaimed it has jurisdiction, 

Another important ruling was that the 
Government must prove beyond room 
for doubt that the shipper knew what 
the lawful rate was and knew that the 
concession made to him was unlawful. 
To this the Government objected, altho 
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it claimed that the evidence showed that 
the defendant in this case knew what 
the lawful rate was. With respect to 
this point, the action taken by Judge 
Anderson at the second trial appears to 
have been determined by the fact that 
the lawful rate was not clearly establisht 
by the Government’s evidence, and not 
because of the appellate court’s ruling. 
That is to say, he directed a verdict of 


acquittal not because the shipper’s . 


knowledge of the lawful rate had not 
been proved, but because there was no 
sufficient evidence that such a rate had 
legally been establisht. While the ap- 
pellate court had said that judges might 
reasonably disagree as to the sufficiency 
of this evidence, Judge Anderson went 
further and said: “lhe evidence does 
not prove the charge.” 

Those who. would reach a fair judg- 
ment as to this important case should 
bear in mind that the Government’s evi- 
dence was inadequate; that there was 
presented no absolute proof that the 
lawful rate was 18 cents, while the 
Standard Oil Company was paying only 
6 cents; that the tariff sheet submitted 
did not specify such a rate, except indi- 
rectly by reference to a classification 
made by the State authorities ; also, that 
there was much room for doubt as to 
whether this somewhat indefinite tariff 
sheet had been so publisht as the law re- 
quired. Moreover, Judge Anderson as- 
serted and showed that, with respect to 
many of the counts, the evidence sub- 
mitted by the Government was at vari- 
ance with the charges of the indictment. 
This variance, he said, was fatal. In 
substance, as he explained, it was as 
follows: The indictment asserted that 
the Alton road’s rate from Chappell to 
St. Louis was 19% cents, while the Gov- 
ernment’s evidence showed that 1% 
cents of this was the rate of another 
carrier for the distance from East St. 
Louis to St. Louis. Surely, to the aver- 
age man, this variance seems trifling and 
unimportant, but we suppose the Judge 
was right. 

Owing partly to the requirements of 
the appellate court’s rulings, and partly 
to defects in the Government’s chain of 
proof, the case was virtually thrown out 
of court. The American public may still 
believe that the company knew it was 


paying unlawful rates. No one will for- 
get how the power of the great Trust 
was built up, and how competition with 
it was crusht by discrimination in rail- 
way ireight rates. but hasty and unjust 
censure ot the courts should be caretully 
avoided. Judge Anderson’s course ap- 
pears to have been markt out for him 
by the appellate court’s rulings and by 
faults in the evidence submitted, lf 
Judge Landis erred in showing a slight 
excess of righteous zeal and in preter- 
ring the extremes of punishment, Judge 
Grosscup and his concurring associates 
were clearly at fault in misstating the 
facts of the record and in their sharp 
and unwarranted criticism of Judge 
Landis. Let us hope that all such trials 
hereafter will be characterized by calm 
and dispassionate procedure. 

Probably the result of this trial sug- 
gests that the statute should be amended, 
but first the rulings of the appellate 
court should be either affirmed or dis- 
approved by the court of last resort. 
We trust there will be found some way 
to procure from the Supreme Court a 
final decision as to the unit of offense, a 
shipper’s knowledge of lawful rates, the 
specifications of a rate tariff, and the 
legal publication of the same. Enforce- 
ment of the law against rebating may be 
prevented by the rulings of the Gross- 
cup decision, and the Supreme Court 
should say whether they are sound or 
not. Whether they stand or fall, how- 
ever, we may all rejoice in the evidence 
that under the pressure of enlightened 
public opinion, reform legislation and 
prosecution, unjust discrimination in 
railway freight rates has practically 


ceased. 
& 


The Permanence of Taint 


We are not going to discuss here the 
question whether money can be tainted. 
Altho Vespasian told his son Titus, “Pe- 
cunia non olet,’ “Money does not 
smell,” the contrary has been very posi- 
tively asserted. Roger de Coverley says 
that “money kept three days stinketh.” 
We do not question that money given 
for a bad purpose, as to buy ecclesi- 
astical office—called simony—or to buy 
political office—called bribery—or to 
control the teaching of a university for a 
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selfish end, is tainted money. Equally 
all money acquired by theft, fraud or 
oppression is thereby tainted ,and re- 
mains tainted so long as it is not re- 
stored. ‘The money gained oppressively 
by Zaccheus was tainted until he had re- 
stored fourfold; that restitution cleansed 
it and him. 

We say we are not raising any ques- 
tion as to whether money can become 
tainted. We do not doubt that it can; 
and that it can remain tainted till it is 
cleansed; and we do not believe that 
Vespasian meant to deny this. No more 
did St. Augustine mean to deny it when 
he said of money: “Est ut lux; si pura 
immundos transeat, non inquinatur.” 
“It is like light; itself pure, if it passes 
thru unclean hands it is not defiled.” 
We allow that money obtained and held 
fraudulently or given for a fraudulent 
or selfish purpose is thereby tainted. 
What we ask is another question, How 
long does it remain tainted? For ex- 
ample, is the money obtained for a col- 
lege by a lottery fifty or a hundred years 
ago still tainted money? 

The question is a practical one in Ne- 
braska and elsewhere. The University 
of Nebraska might have accepted for its 
retired professors the advantage of the 
Carnegie pension fund, but Mr. Bryan 
appeared before the Legislature and pro- 
tested against accepting it, on the 
ground that the money is tainted, -be- 
cause given originally by a notable trust 
baron and multimillionaire; and by the 
narrowest margin of votes the Legis- 
lature refused to allow the professors to 
take advantage of the fund. Mr. Bryan 
is very stern in this matter, much more 
so than Governor Johnson, of Minne- 
sota; but Governor Johnson is declared 
not to be as good a Democrat as is Mr. 
Bryan. Indeed, Mr. Bryan is the law 
and norm of Democracy. 

Let us take another case. A man gets 
immense wealth by fraudulent control 
of a railroad. He dies and his property 
is divided between his children. A 
daughter—or a son—is like the good son 
of a bad man described by the Hebrew 
prophet, and she, or he, uses the money 
inherited in such a way as to gild with 
glory the shaded name. Is the money 
that she, or he, gives so worthily so 
tainted that it cannot be received by 


good people for a good cause? Certainly 
not. No one will believe so. We have 
settled that by universal applause. 

Now let us revert to the Nebfaska case 
of the Carnegie pension fund. That 
money belonged to Mr. Carnegie, was 
acquired by him in the line of business. 
methods which Mr. Bryan believes to 
be oppressive and wrong. But it past out 
of his hands just as much as if he had 
died. It was given over to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, and Mr. Carnegie no longer 
owns it or has any control of it. The 
cause is a noble one. Does the alleged 
taint stick to the money still? Certainly 
no more than in the other case in which 
the original accumulator of the wealth 
has died. St. Augustine’s principle ap- 
plies. The light is not defiled; the 
money is not tainted; and Mr. Bryan 
simply lacks the clearness of vision to 
see the facts and their application. Let 
Nebraska freely allow her aged profes- 
sors to receive their pensions. 


a 
Will Farmers Help Themselves? 


Mucu as the recent investigation by 
the President’s commission on country 
life has accomplisht in the way of reveal- 
ing some actual conditions in rural com- 
munities, it has been able to do no more 
than to suggest needs and_ remedies. 
Conventions and meetings of farmers 
held since the report was publisht do not 
indicate that the advice has been greatly 
heeded. These gatherings have been 
devoted, not to discussions of better 
ways to live or how to get more out of 
life, but to methods of making more 
money. The saving of expense in trans- 
portation, the securing of necessary gro- 
ceries cheaper, the means of compelling 
legislators to vote for certain bills— 
these have occupied the larger part of 
every program. If the home life of the 
farmer was discust, it came in a paper 
read by some more literary minded of 
the delegates. The real interest, the real 
addresses, the rough and tumble debates, 
were concerning, not the social life of 
the farmer, but his bank account. 

It has been demonstrated many times 
that in general it is a poor policy, in 
seeking to advance the social life of a 
class, to attempt to do things for its 























members; the secret of success is to 
teach them to do things for themselves. 
The attitude of the country papers 
toward the suggestions of the commis- 
sion on country life and toward all sug- 
gestions of farmers’ lack of complete 
happiness has ranged from sarcasm to 
contradiction. Among the pafers that 
circulate most generally among the 
farmers, and do more than any other in- 
fluence to mold the farmers’ opinions, 
it is popular to laud the agriculturist as 
the epitome of good sense and the pos- 
sessor of all the good things that mortal 
here below may desire. They have de- 
clared that it is folly for a few Eastern 
millionaires to tell the farmer he is un- 
happy, especially while he is selling big 
crops for high prices. The Western 
papers are particularly fond of holding 
up to scorn the workers for the better- 
ment of the farmer’s life. They jeer 
with jeers the idea that anything is 
wrong, and express the editors’ envy of 
the happy lot of the owner of a half 
section of land. “How silly,” exclaims 
one interior newspaper, “for a lot of 
Eastern dreamers to tell us what to do 
—we farmers of the West. The farmer 
could give fhe richest man in Washing- 
ton pointers on how to be happy”; and 
much more to the same effect. 

It is safe to say that the country pa- 
pers reflect the sentiment of the farmers 
themselves, for the country editor prints 
for the most part just the things that his 
readers want most to believe. He repro- 
duces their opinions in giving what pur- 
port to be his own. It is clear that the 
farmers as a class are less devoted to 
the uplift than to the enhancement of 
the price of wheat. To be sure, the pa- 
pers tell of a coming convention of 
farmers in Oklahoma, with the study of 
social conditions prominent in its plans 
—but the man calling it is a school- 
teacher. The Farmers’ Union devotes 
the greater portion of its deliberations to 
straight business. 

Regardless of his interest in the rural 
life of the nation or of his desires to for- 
ward the better things of life as posses- 
sions of the farmer, it is difficult to see 
where the worker is to take hold unless 
the farmer is so awakened that he will 
help himself. If he is to sit back and 
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wait for uplift to come to him it will 
not be so bad, but if he is going to at- 
tend meetings for the raising of wheat 
prices or to cut down the cotton acreage, 
it is difficult to see what the outsider 
may do. 

As a class he has been taught and has 
practised independence and he is show- 
ing it in this instance. He laughs at the 
messages and stays away from the meet- 
ing called for his benefit. It comes as 
a rude shock to him to find that there is 
doubt concerning his enjoyment of the 
highest privileges of life, and if we may 
judge from the expression of country 
editors is more or less resentful. While 
in this attitude he gives relief to his feel- 
ings by pointed remarks concerning his 
well-wishers. 

Little difference exists between the 
Eastern farmer and the Western farmer 
in this respect—both appear to dwell in 
an atmosphere of self-satisfaction out of 
which it is difficult to take them. The 
very fact that somebody has undertaken 
to investigate their surroundings and to 
suggest means for their improvement 
drives them to the other side of the 
proposition—they have no desire to be 
the subject of outside charity. — 

This summary does not perhaps apply 
to every farmer. Some are quick to un- 
derstand the animus back of these move- 
ments for the uplifting of the tiller of 
soil. Occasionally one realizes that there 
are some things in the farmer’s house 
and way of living that might be im- 
proved, and he is thankful to any one 
who will give advice—whether or not he 
is to follow it. The consciousness that 
most of his farmer brethren disagree 
with him has no effect, and he is in a 
position to maintain his place thru the 
very element that in other instances 
works to restrain individual effort. 

The conclusion is that the farmer 
must do most for himself. Outsiders 
can do little for him—much less, in fact, 
than can be done for many other classes 
of workers. His widely separated dwell- 
ings, his individual life and his inde- 
pendence are in a sense a handicap to his 
receiving the assistance that in other 
conditions is possible. The farmer must 
ag himself more than any one can help 

im. 
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Inexcusable Misery 


Tue exhaustive reports put forth by 
the Sage Foundation and the Pittsburg 
Survey on conditions of living among 
the wage-earning classes in New York 
City and in Pittsburg are painful read- 
ing. It is impossible to discredit them 
as sensational representations by social- 
istic agitators, for they come from the 
other side of the “class struggle” field, 
and they summarize researches made 
and reported by non-socialistic investi- 
gators. Neither can they be brushed 
aside as descriptions of the misery of 
shiftless and idle folk, on whom it were 
useless to waste sympathy. They are 
pictures of the life-wasting toil, the 
hopeless struggle, the pitiable misery of 
the people that are creating fabulous 
wealth for men whose fortunes long 
since surpast the mythical riches of the 
Midases and Croesuses of ancient days. 

The Sage Foundation report, which is 
entitled: “The Standard of Living 
Among Workingmen’s Families in New 
York City” is the work of Prof. Robert 
Coit Chapin, of Beloit College. The pur- 
pose of the inquiry was to ascertain 
whether, as a rule, prevailing rates of 
wages in this city are adequate to main- 
tain the physical, mental and moral ef- 
ficiency of the wage-earning populat’on. 
The report shows conclusively that they 
are not. Or, to put the matter in equiva- 
lent, but perhaps more significant terms, 
unless the prevailing rates of wages in 
New York City can be increased, we 
must face the certainty of a progressive 
deterioration of the working population. 
The question discust is not one of “fair- 
ness,” or “justice,” or the “natural rights 
of man.” It is the purely practical one 
of social economy. 


For the purposes of the investigation, 
. families consisting of father, mother and 
three children under fourteen years of 
age, were selected, and their expendi- 
tures were carefully itemized. These in- 
clude not only the necessaries, food, shel- 
ter and clothing, but also such outlays as 
those for insurance, education, recrea- 
tion and alcoholic drinks. About four 
hundred schedules are tabulated and 
analyzed. The food values are subjected 
to a yet further analysis made by Dr. 
Frank P, Underhill, of Yale University. 
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The incomes vary from $600 to $1,100 
and more. It is shown that to a great ex- 
tent even these incomes include earnings 
by mothers and children,and payments by 
lodgers. Overcrowding and underfeed- 
ing are the general consequences of the 
attempt to maintain small families on 
such incorges under prevailing New Yor 
prices for rent and food. 

If this showing for New York City is 
distressing, what shall we say of condi- 
tions in the greatest steel-making city of 
the world, revealed by the Pittsburgh 
Survey? This was a much more exten- 
sive investigation, and it was: conducted 
by the most competent and fair-minded 
experts that could be obtained in this 
country. The labor reports have been 
prepared by Prof. John R. Commons, of 
the University of Wisconsin, secretary of 
the American Association for Labor 
Legislation; John R. Fitch, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, ex-State Factory Inspector of 
Illinois; E. B. Butler, of the staff of the 
Russell Sage Foundation ; Miss Margaret 
F. Byington, formerly District Agent of 
the Boston Associated Charities; Miss 
Lila V. North, of the Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, and Miss Crystal Eastman, 
of the New York Bar. Their findings 
have beén publisht by Charities and the 
Commons, of this city. 

It is shown that systematic overwork 
is pusht to the point of manifest cruelty, 
especially in the steel mills and railway 
switch yards, where the working sched- 
ule is a twelve-hour shift for seven days 
in the week. Wages are everywhere ad- 
justed to the needs of the single man ix 
a lodging house, and not to those of the 
head of a family.~ Family life is de- 
stroyed, not in any imaginary way, but 
by the appalling number of preventabl: 
accidents, and a typhoid fever rate the: 
has already been commented upon thrvu- 
out the civilized world as a disgrace t 
the American people, to say nothing o- 
the shameless “better element” of Pitts- 
burgh itself. 

The heartless indifference of the 
wealthy class of Pittsburgh to sanitary 
conditions, and to industrial accidents, is 
the most astounding disclosure of this 
investigation. If the cold, hard facts 
were not here so presented that there can 
be no blinking them, we could not have 
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believed that in this age of so-called civ- 
ilization such callousness could be found 
in any respectable community. To say 
that the well-to-do population of Pitts- 
burgh, piling up wealth as it has almost 
never before been accumulated, has hith- 
erto shown an utter disregard of civic 
and moral obligation is to state the case 
in the mildest terms that can be em- 
ployed. 

Happily, the mere publicity given to 
such deplorable conditions by these re- 
ports will go far to check the worst 
abuses, and will set in operation great 
and innumerable moral and legal forces 
of betterment. It is our opinion that the 
Pittsburgh Survey reports the lowest 
level of industrial abuse and resulting 
misery that we are likely ever to discover 
in the United States. 


a 


The Dead Lion and the Living 
Ass 


It is a pity that the ass always sur- 
viyes the lion. He always does, because 
there are so many of him. When the lion 
is dead the ass walks bravely up to the 
lion, so the old fable tells us, turns tail to 
him contemptuously, kicks him soundly, 
and lifts up his head and his tail and 
brays. They say that if you tie a heavy 
weight to an ass’s tail so that he cannot 
raise it, neither can he bray. Would 
there were some equal contrivance to 
shut the mouths of the human creatures 
of whom the ass is the ancestral proto- 
type, so that they could not insult the 
character and record of worthy men 
whom death or removal from office has 
left exposed to their cowardly hoofs. 

Mr. Roosevelt left his office as Presi- 
dent two weeks ago to be a private citi- 
zen. No longer is he hedged about with 
the dignity and authority of office. That 
respect for his official position which for- 
bade insult, when it did not inspire re- 
spect, no longer restrains. The most 
doltish critic can proclaim himself a his- 
torian and a psychologist, and can as- 
sert and distort facts and- can malign 
character with easy impunity. The Good 
Book tells us that tho you bray a fool 
with a pestle in a mortar yet will not his 
folly depart from him, but without 
pestle or mortar he will do his own bray- 
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ing and his folly will keep coming out of 
him. 

As to Mr. Roosevelt, the good vastly 
overweighs the bad. He has made him- 
self so conspicuous that his errors or 
faults have been hidden from nobody. 
But they were from excess of virtue, 
righteous overmuch, failings that lean 
the right way, overloading us with the 
lecturings we needed, which became 
sometimes hectorings, saying an undis- 
puted thing in a very solemn way. Some- 
times it was tiresome; and doubtless he 
made some actual mistakes of decision, 
and was sometimes too ready to act on 
impulse without waiting for full consul- 
tation, as when he suddenly dismist the 
negro soldiers at wholesale. But all that 
is no reason for abusing him now, any 
more than it was when he was a live 
President. Even those who pick up his 
foibles and errors and rehearse and mag- 
nify them and gloat over them have to 
admit that his was a great, a historic ad- 
ministration, that it made an epoch and 
will count for fresh progress and devel- 
opment. It was perfectly proper ' to 
criticise him while President, or to criti- 
cise his record now, but not malignantly 
and unfairly. 

The London Times draws up a cata- 
log of the things done under Mr. Roose- 
velt’s administration, in the line of inter- 
national affairs, and puts against them 
the one thing undone, namely, the fail- 
ure of the reciprocity treaties, so auspi- 
ciously begun by President McKinley. 
These were dropt quietly, for they were 
merely economical, and Mr. Roosevelt is 
strong on moral issues, but not on eco- 
nomical. On the credit side are the fol- 
lowing achievements in international 
affairs: The “Open Door” and “Terri- 
torial Integrity” in China; the friend- 
ly understanding with the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics, resulting in the Central- 
American Peace Conference and the es- 
tablishment of an International Arbitra- 
tion Court for the five republics ; the de- 
velopment of good government in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines; the pacifica- 
tion of Cuba and the restoration of its 
government to its own people; the ac- 
quisition of the Canal Zone, and the 
creation of the Panama Canal; the se- 
curing a treaty of peace at Portsmouth 
between Russia and Japan; the initiation 
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of the Second Hague Conference; the 
settlement of difficulties with Japan by a 
memorandum which will have the effect 
but not the form of a treaty; the ap- 
proaching complete settlement of all 
questions of difference with Great Brit- 
ain as to boundary questions in Alaska 
and disputes with Canada and New- 
foundland; and, finally, the reorganiza- 
tion of the diplomatic service, with a 
view to securing a trained body of offi- 
cials abroad, instead of sending out po- 
litical derelicts and misfits, or rewarding 
millionaires for large election contribu- 
tions. This is a wonderful catalog of 
deeds done for the honor of the country 
and the benefit of the world by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his two able Secretaries 
of State, John Hay and Mr. Root. But 
the more wonderful thing is that it can 
be matched by corresponding achieve- 
ments at home which the country well 
knows and which have made him, says 
the Times writer, “the most intensely 
loved and most malignantly hated man 
in America,” with his determination to 
exercise reasonable control of railways 
and great industrial corporations, and to 
create a higher ideal of citizenship, un- 
der the plea for “national righteous- 
ness.” 

And that malignant hate now freely 
expresses itself. It does not cease with 
the end of the President’s term. It 
shows itself equally in vicious calcitra- 
tion and in fawning on the new Presi- 
dent and telling how fine he will be and 
how different from his predecessor. Mr. 
Taft will hardly thank them for their 
anticipant laudations. 


& 
That there are good Italians, 
equal to the greatest and best 
men the world has ever pro- 
duced, we cannot forget if we allow our- 
selves to think; but here in this country 
the multitude of people who have come 
from the “bad provinces” of Sicily and 
Southern Italy have, by the percentage 
of criminals, cast discredit on the whole 
nation. The vast majority are decent, 
diligent and thrifty, and make good citi- 
zens; and there are those who, like Pe- 
trosino, arising from humble conditions, 
claim the praise of the country. He was 
the greatest detective the New York po- 
lice have ever had, honest, brave, shrewd ; 
and to him was assigned the most diffi- 


Petrosino 


cult of all tasks, that of ferreting out the 
criminals of the camorra type, who steal 
children, blackmail their countrymen, 
and wreck houses with bombs, and use 
pistol or stiletto for greed, intimidation 
or revenge. Petrosino had become an in- 
ternational character, and had gone to 
Italy as representative of the National 
Government as well as of the New York 
police, to arrange for agreements be- 
tween the two countries for the records 
of criminals. He was followed and mur- 
dered in Palermo, but the body of this 
Italian, the kind of man some folks call 
a dago, will be brought back to this 
country and will have the grandest 
funeral ever given to a police officer, for 
he died a martyr to good government 
and law. His death will assure deter- 
mined effort that Italian crime be 
brought to an end. It is the most seri- 
ous evil in our cities, and we hope that 
this assassination will unite Italians to 
take courage and stamp out the evil. 
They have been afraid to help the police. 
& 
In the interest of peace 
Mr. Carnegie proposes 
that something like 
what Great Britain and Japan have 
agreed by treaty to do in protecting each 
other’s possessions in the East, Great 
Britain and the United States should also 
do. He would have a treaty by which 
the United States shall defend all British 
possessions upon the Atlantic, while 
Great Britain should protect the Ameri- 
can Pacific Coast and all our possessions 
on that ocean. That would mean that a 
British fleet would defend Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Alaska, as well as Hawaii and 
the Philippines against hostile attack, 
and we should protect England and Ire- 
land as well as Bermuda, Jamaica and 
British Guiana against any enemies. 
That is a pretty big contract, particularly 
for us. But first there ought to be a 
solid pact between the two countries pro- 
viding that all differences, of whatever 
sort, shall be settled by arbitration when 
negotiation fails. If that were precedent, 


Mr. Carnegie’s 
Peace Proposal 


so that they cannot make war with each - 


other, then it would be proper for the 
two nations to agree to protect each 
other against attack; and such a plan as 
Mr. Carnegie proposes would go far to 
limit war; at least it would make an at- 
tack on either of these two nations hope- 
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less. But for the present it would re- 
quire both nations to keep a strong navy, 
that is, strong as against other nations, 
but not as against each other. 
very likely that the United States is yet 
ready to entangle itself in such an alli- 
ance, and the most hopeful method for 
eliminating armies and navies is by arbi- 
tration treaties. 


A Compromise 
with the Saloon 


it has only increased it. 
parent of vice, in that it has created a 
multitude of Raines law hotels, just fake 
hotels, with two or three pretended bed- 
rooms, which are resorts of vice. A so- 
ciety has for its purpose to reform them 
out of existence, and it has offered a new 


bill which it does not pretend is ideal, but 


which it thinks will make an improve- 
ment on present conditions. 
place it raises the number of rooms for 
a hotel license to twenty-five, with kitchen 
and dining room to match. That seems 
sufficient. Then it allows saloons to be 
open on Sunday from I to II p. m., on 
paying an extra excise tax equal to one- 
fourth of the present tax. The belief is 
that in a city like New_York it is utterly 
impossible to prevent the sale of liquors 
on Sunday, that the Raines hotels have 
been created to sell them, that most 
saloons sell on Sunday, and that police 
graft allows and will allow it under any 
attempted prohibition ; and that it is a re- 
form to stop the graft, and reduce the 
number of places where liquor is sold, by 
allowing the sale to a limited number of 
saloons at an increast tax, under which 
it will be to the interest of the excise 
board, which is always efficient, to see 
that those who sell pay the required tax. 
As we say, this is not ideal, but it would 
be better than present conditions. It will 
offend those who believe that Sabbath- 
breaking is a sin more serious than any 
mere vice. But probably an open saloon 
on Saturday night is worse than a saloon 
open Sunday afternoon. We wish saloons 
could be closed both nights. We find it 
hard to sympathize with the feeling that 
providing for Sunday drunkenness is 
vastly worse than providing for week- 
day drunkenness. We don’t feel so about 
Sunday murder or theft. 


It is not 


The Raines law in this 
State was enacted to 
limit the saloon evil, but 
It has been the 


In the first 


We have not the heart 
A Texas Holiday to say anything. We 

will let a South Caro- 
lina paper, the Columbia State, speak: for 
us: - 


“Ard so in Texas they have burnt another 
negro. The press dispatches tell us that one 
thousand savages. stood by and watched while 
the flames swept over the hopeless, depraved, 
but brave wretch who gave up his-life to make 
a Texan holiday. It is wonderful to think of, 
strange, almost impossible to believe. This is 
Texas, this the twentieth century, and this was 
an assemblage of persons immensely flattered 
by being described as “civilized.” And they 
burned at the stake a human being. One thou- 
sand persons, presumably with an admixture 
of women and children, stood by, watched the 
horror, gorged their savage instincts, sated 
their barbarous hates, fatted and regaled upon 
the sort of spectacle that pleased and edified 
the wild and untamed Indian. 

“How discouraging it is! How hopeless it 
is—to think that we live in the same country 
with such people, to think—God forbid—that 
we may even have such people about us. And 
yet we—we poor hypocrites—are so good as to 
look with horror upon such foreign ‘scum’ as 
the Russians, the Turks, and to deplore the 
pillage and disorder that sometimes mark the 
affairs of their countries. We should hang our 
heads in shame. We have heard of no Rus- 
sians burning a man to death at the stake. We 
have heard of no turbulent Turks straying so 
far from the dictates of mercy and humanity 
as to do such a deed. 

“Texas, Texas! Is no one to be punished 
for. this crime against civilization and human- 
ity?” 


& 
A Uatensig There has been a strike. : 
Strike and a successful one, of 

the students in the big- 
gest university in the world, at El Azhar 
in Cairo. It has the largest number of 
students and the emptiest curriculum. 
With the approval of the Government, 
Sheikh Hassuna, Rector of El Azhar, at- 
tempted to enforce regulations that stu- 
-dents who could not pass examinations 
after trying several times should be 
dropt. That made*a commotion and 
4,000 struck, and were supported by 
many more who complained of food and 
lodging. The Khedive instructed offi- 
cers to suppress the disturbance, but 
force was resisted, and finally the au- 
thorities submitted and the Rector re- 
signed. The trouble was that the Gov- 
ernment wanted to wake the sleepy old 
Moslem institution up and make a real 
school of it, while the reactionary stu- 
dents regarded El Azhar as a _ holy 
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mosque not to be meddled with. The old 
teaching and the old Koran law were 
good enough for them, and for the 
Kgyptian nationalism they desired, and 
they will be left to the ancient somno- 
lence. But that is no way to deliver 
Egypt from the rule of Great Britain. 
as 
It is the rule of the French Academy 
that each elected Academician shall pro- 
nounce a eulogy on his deceased prede- 
cessor. So M. J. Richepin sounds the 
greatness of the late André Theuriet. 
He praises the touching naiveté of his 
poems, their accent of sincere and pro- 
found candor, and their apparent lack 
of rhetoric and art, and as an example 
he quotes three verses about the life and 
death of the charcoal-burner, who lives 
happier than a king, with the forest his 
palace and the sky his window, while his 
children are cradled on the grass and 
flowers. Born in the woods, there he 
dies. 
“Le charbon cuira 
Et son ame ira 
Au ciel avec la fumée.” 
“The charcoal will burn and his soul 
will go up to heaven with the smoke.” 
Somehow it does not sound very solemn, 
and it suggests the ascent of Thetis 
after converse with Achilles, thru the 
aperture in the roof, as translated by an 
irreverent collegian : : 
“The goddess then, as thus she spoke 
Flew up the opening made for smoke.” 


Js 


A number, we much wish was larger, 
of quite retired scholars are an honor to 
the country. To one of them attention 
is called in a late issue of the Harvard 
College Observatory Circular. In it Pro- 


fessor Pickering publishes beautiful pho- . 


tographs of Morehouse’s comet, the third 
of 1908, made by the Rev. Joel H. Met- 
calf, of Taunton, Mass. It is a very deli- 
cate task to photograph with a telescope 
these telescopic comets. Professor Pick- 
ering mentions that most of the asteroids 
discovered in this country in late years 
have been found by Mr. Metcalf, and the 
computation of their orbits has, until 
lately, been made at the Naval Observa- 
tory; but for some reason it can no 
longer do this, and Professor Pickering 
calls for volunteers who will each take 
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one or two of the fifteen asteroids for 

which ephemerides are needed, and 

which Mr. Metcalf has followed long 

enough to secure good orbits. This work 

ought not to be sent abroad. Will any 

of our mathematical readers volunteer ? 
& 

What the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation is doing in many cities is il-us- 
trated by the dedication of the new build- 
ing in Detroit. It cost $700,000, covers 
ground 120 by 210 feet, has nine stories 
and is absolutely fireproof. It has read- 
ing rooms, offices, parlors, bowling alleys, 
billiard tables, a separate. gymnasium 
and a swimming pool 30 by 75 feet 
There is a separate building for boys, 
where are two floors for dormitories fo1 
boys that have no home. There are 22 
classrooms and laboratories, which pro- 
vide a technical institute where youth can 
be trained in the trades, electricity and 
chemistry, and where a thousand people 
can be taught. Four floors of the main 
building are for dormitories, and the 
ninth fer a restaurant. It was hard times 
last year, but 83 new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings were erected in this country costing 
$10,000,000, and there will be as many 
this year. 

& 

The agreeable thing in the effort to 
maintain and require peace in Central 
America is that the United States and 
Mexico are working together for it. 
The United States is not taking to itself 
the part of the big brother, but there are 
two big brothers. This will do much to 
disarm Latin-American suspicion of us. 
We may have to interfere, but it will not 
be done by us alone, as we have had to do 
elsewhere, and latest in Cuba and Santo 
Domingo, and it cannot be said that it is 
the Anglo-Saxon against the Spanish- 
American. But we two nations must see 
to it that the five Central American re- 
publics settle their troubles in the way 
they have agreed .. 


Mr. Asgaard, head of a large Nor- 
wegian shipping firm, has issued a val- 
uable circular giving account of the ef- 
fect of the Japanese subsidies. He says 
that before the subsidy act of 1896 Jap- 
anese shipping interests had met with 
comparative failure, but that since then 
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Japan’s mercantile marine has increased 
in a degree perhap§ without parallel. In 
1892 the total registered Japanese ton- 
nage was only 168,365; in 1900 it was 
840,623; and in June, 1906, it had mount- 
ed to 1,309,579, and in October of last 
vear to 1,491,504 tons. Ten years ago Ja- 
pan did not carry 2 per cent. of her com- 
merce in her own bottoms, while now it 
approaches 50 per cent. Mr. Asgaard 
believes that while this phenomenal in- 
crease is due to subsidies, the removal of 
subsidy would not now be fatal to 
Japan’s shipping interests. All this bears 
on our own policy. 


Our readers have been informed as to 
the vogue in Japan of the uta, the form 
of short poem of which we have publisht 
examples composed by the Emperor, the 
Empress and the Poet Laureate of Japan. 
Every year the Emperor gives out a sub- 
ject for competition, that for this year 
being “The Pine in the Snow.” The se- 
lected ones were read a few weeks ago 
at a great function in the Imperial Palace 
in the presence of the highest officials. 
Only 7 were selected out of a total of 
24,311, besides 1,085 that were not in 
proper form or came too late. These in- 
cluded 12 sent by Imperial Princesses, 
108 by nobles, 967 by officials, 16 from 
the United States, 142 from Korea and 78 
from Formosa. There is no other such 
literary competition in all the world. 

Js 


More than one correspondent has criti- 
cised us for failing to add a footnote to 
the article by Mr. Knowles on Lincoln 
in our issue of February 11th, which 
should inform the reader that there is 
evidence that Mr. Lincoln’s mother was 
the eighth child from a_ perfectly legal 
marriage; but that as her mother mar- 
ried Mr. Hanks, it was not strange that 
she was known as “Lucy Hanks.” Other 
late evidence proves his father to have 
been a man of some respectable promi- 
nence in his local community. We also 
offer apology to the State of Texas for 
the error which put in that State the 
town of Austin, where a late lynching 
occurred. 

ad 

A coMMITTEE of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge graduates propose establishing in 
the heart of China, probably on the Yang- 
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tse river, a Christian university on Eng- 
lish lines, and the Rev. Lord William 
Cecil has, we believe, gone to China to 
make plans for it. Our mission boards 
are uniting their forces in a similar way, 
and it is no secret that Professors Bur- 
ton and Chamberlain, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, have gone to China to study edu- 
cational needs and opportunities of a 
similar sort. The West begins to find 
its duty to the East. 
& 

There is a loud cry going up from the 
breakfast tables in protest against a tax 
on coffee. Nobody likes to pay taxes, 
but everybody has got to; and if we pile 
up the expenditures for battleships, we 
don’t see but those who want them—and 
the rest of us—must pay for them; and 
coffee can pay its share as well as any- 
thing else. At any rate, we shall not cry 
for an untaxt breakfast table until ex- 
penditures go down. Besides, a tariff 
on coffee will help Porto Rico, which 
may be considered. 


Here are ten advertisements shown to 
us in the Country Gentleman, of Albany, 
N. Y., all of February 18th, all of 
“wants” for managers of farms, and all 
must have wife and no children. That 
is the way race suicide is encouraged, 
almost compelled. The condition there- 
in indicated is to our shame and loss. 
A correspondent asks: “Has the Eastern 
farmer quit raising children, preferring 
hogs ?” 

Js 

Man, brave Man, has achieved a great 
victory over Woman in Iowa and Min- 
nesota. In the Iowa Senate and in the 
Minnesota House equal suffrage for the 
two sexes has been gloriously defeated, 
in each case by about three to one. Thus 
Man is still protected against the inva- 
sion of his sole privileges. Let him still 
rule over Woman, but let Woman still 
pay taxes. 

& 

There are two places where a negro 
can get equal treatment, a fair show, 
and no kick coming. One is the saloon 
and the other the prize ring. A negro is 
now champion boxer of the world, and 
the white aspirants are eager for a try 
with him. The ticket holders will see 
that he gets justice. 
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Unpaid Franchise Taxes 


Tue law of New York, imposing spe- 
cial taxes upon the franchises of public 
service corporations, excited much in- 
terest in other States when it was en- 
acted, about nine years ago. Taxes have 
been levied, under its provisions, but col- 
lection has been successfully resisted in 
many instances. At the present time 
the great sum of $41,000,000 remains 
unpaid, and $26,000,000 of this is due 
from railway, lighting and other corpo- 
rations in New York City. The new 
Attorney-General, Mr. O’ Malley, has set 
out to clear away these arrears. While 
the constitutionality of the law has been 
establisht, the method by which the 
value of franchises is determined. and 
the tax assessed by the Commissioners is 
questioned. Reviews by the courts have 
been demanded, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral finds that about 3,000 cases have 
been submitted by the courts to referees. 
It is said that 400 of them have been 
sent to one man, and that other referees 
have so many that their time will be en- 
gaged in the work for several years to 
come. For a long time past very little 
progress has been made. The Attorney- 
General recommends that the courts be 
required to deal directly and promptly 
with these cases, either at regular terms 
or at extraordinary terms appointed by 
the Governor, and he would have the 
law so amended that it will require the 
courts to vacate any of these orders of 
reference upon his application. 

In a special message to the Legis- 
lature, Governor Hughes says that con- 


ditions with respect to proceedings -for . 


the collection of these taxes, “are deplor- 
able.” He points out that the methods 
employed have been . “dilatory and 
wasteful” ; that “in most of the pending 
cases, many of them of long standing, 
no progress has been made, and they are 
in the same position as when the refer- 
ees were appointed.” 

With respect to many corporations, 
the effect of these methods has been 
virtually a nullification of the statute. A 
definite and permanent principle or basis 
of valuation should be establisht. Pend- 
ing cases should be promptly considered 
by the courts themselves with a view to 
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a ruling on this point, It is due both to . 
the people and to the corporations that 
such a principle should be authoritatively 
defined without delay. 

as 

....The Central Trust Company of 
Chicago, of which Charles G. Dawes ‘is 
president, having absorbed the Royal 
Trust Company, will now have deposits 
of over $17,000,000. The Central Trust 
Company was organized by Mr. Dawes 
in 1902, shortly after his retirement 
from the office of Controller of the Cur- 
rency. The present capital is $2,000,000. 

....Willard E. Edmister, who his 
been elected president of the Hamilton 
Trust Company of Brooklyn, was born 
in 1853, and for twenty-five years pre- 
vious to the recent death of the late 
president, Silas B. Dutcher had been Mr. 
Dutcher’s. partner in the insurance bus’- 
ness in this city. He is a director of the 
Metropolitan Bank and trustee of the 
Dime Savings Bank, and is well known 
in Brooklyn. William Berri and Walter 
C. Humstone continue as vice-presidents, 
and George Hadden, who entered the 
service of the company in 1891, the year 
of its organization, continues as vice- 
president and secretary. The Hamilton 
Trust Company has a capital of $500,- 
ooo, surplus and undivided profits 
amounting to $926,033, deposits of $6,- 
462,055, and total resources of $7,- 
950,563. 

...-Cornelius C. Cuyler, head of the 
banking house of Cuyler, Morgan & Co., 
has just been elected president of the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Cuyler was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1859 and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1879, and was a member of 
the banking firms of Jessup, Paton & 
Co., and John Paton & Co. He is a life 
trustee of Princeton College and for 
three years was president of the Prince- 
ton Club of this city. He is also a direc- 
tor in the Casualty Company of Amer- 
ica, the Commercial Trust Company of 
New Jersey and other corporations. The 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has a capital stock of $2,000,- 
000; surplus and undivided profits of 
over $4,250,000 and deposits of over 
$29,000,000. 











